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WORLD SOURCES OF PETROLEUM 


1. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SOURCES 
THERE is no need at the present time to emphasize the importance of 
petroleum. The internal combustion engine, particularly important at 
the moment in its war use, and the increasingly general use of oil 
fuel for ships, have between them made what was sixty years ago a 
product of minor importance to-day one of the most important of all 


raw materials. 

The distribution of petroleum in the earth’s surface, though fairly 
widespread, is by no means even. Generally speaking, large petroleum 
deposits are associated with the great folded mountain systems of the 
world though there are, of course, notable exceptions. The New World, 
too, is much better provided in this respect than the Old, producing at 
present over three-fourths of total output. Europe, on the other hand, 
Russia excepted, is the least well provided of all continents except 
Australia. Since the distribution of world population and industry 
naturally means that Europe is a very large consumer, it follows that 
petroleum is a commodity in which international trade is of great 
importance. Indeed, in recent years, the export surpluses of the oil- 
producing countries have totalled over one-fourth of world production. 

The following tables show (a) the output of crude petroleum including 
natural gasolene by countries in 1938, and (5) the output of crude 
petroleum, excluding natural gasolene, in the principal producing 
countries in 1929, 1938 and, where figures are available, in 1939. It 
will be seen that the United States still produces over 60 per cent of the 
total world output. There has, however, been a certain decline in her 
proportionate share during the last ten years, since in 1929 she produced 
67 per cent of the total. This decline may be traced partly to the 
increased importance of Soviet output, which increased from 7 per cent 
of world production in 1929 to some 11 per cent in 1938, partly to 
the increase in Venezuelan output in the last decade, and partly to 
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an increase in the output of the medium-size producers, particularly 
Iran, Iraq, and the Netherlands East Indies. It will be noted that 
Venezuela in 1939 passed the U.S.S.R. to become the second producing 
country in the world, with Iran the fourth producer and the Nether. 
lands East Indies the fifth, while Roumania has sunk to seventh place 
among the producing countries, below Mexico. 


WORLD PRODUCTION FIGURES OF 

AND NATURAL GASOLENE 
(Metric Tons) 

2,425,000 

2,222,000 


CRUDE 
FOR 1938 


OIL 


United States 170,432,000 
Russia (incl. 
Sakhalin) 
Venezuela 
Iran 
Netherlands 


Argentina 

Peru 

British India 
& Burma 

Bahrein 

British 


Japan (incl. 
Taiwan) 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Albania 
France 


350,000 
296 000 
226,000 
95,000 
72,000 


30,112,000 
28,107,000 


1,458,000 
10,358,000 1,13 


5,000 


Indies 
Roumania 
Mexico 
Iraq 
Colombia 
Trinidad 


CRUDE 
GASOLENE, 


United States 


Venezuela 
U.S.S.R. 
Iran 


Netherlands 


E. Indies 
Mexico 
Roumania 
Iraq 
Colombia 
Trinidad 
Argentina 
Peru 
Burma 
Bahrein 
Canada 


British Borneo 


,394,000 
,871,000 
523,000 
368,000 
,118,000 
,583,000 


7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
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PRODUCING 


Borneo 


Canada 
The German 


Reich 


Poland 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION EXCLUDING 


1938, and 


(Metric To 


1929 
138,104,000 
19,845,000 
14,477,000 
5,549,000 


5,239,000 
6,700,000 
4,837,000 

121,000 
2,911,000 
1,217,000 
1,365,000 
1,777,000 
1,018,000 

140,000 

760,000 


914,000 


898,000 Hungary 


Saudi Arabia 


67,000 
44,000 


Other countries 49,000 


609,000 
550,000 


Source: Royal Dutch Annual Report 


1939, IN 


COUNTRIES 


ns) 


1938 
164,153,000 
28,071,000 
28,859,000 
10,932,000 


7,398,000 
5,652,000 
6,603,000 
4,368,000 
3,012,000 
2,495,000 
2,436,000 
2,124,000 
1,049,000 
1,140,000 

876,000 

932,000 


280,276,006 


NATURAL 
THE CHIEF 


1939 
171,048,000 
29,880,000 
29,748,000 
10,392,000 


7,944,000 
6,336,000 
6,240,000 


3,324,000 
2,724,000 


1,800,000 
1,082,000 
1,044,000 
996 000 
948,000 


It is not possible to say anything useful about the futures of the 
various producing areas. Published figures of proven reserves are not 
on comparable bases for the different countries and, moreover, they 
relate to the amount of oil which can be produced from a given field 
only under the prevailing conditions of price, cost and commercial 
policy. It may be mentioned, however, that in the United Stetes, for 
which the most reliable figures of proven reserves are publishea, these 
reserves in recent years have been increasing faster than oil has been 
raised from the ground. In estimates of the length of time for which 
the world’s oil or that of any given area may be expected to last are 
therefore to be treated with very great caution. 
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2. SOME ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


When one turns from production of crude oil to consider the inter- 
national trade in it and its refined products, it is necessary to bear in 
mind a number of points. First of all two of the biggest oil producing 
countries, the United States and the U.S.S.R., are also very large con- 
sumers, so that the order of importance of the exporting countries is 
not the same as that of the producing countries. Venezuela, having an 
extremely small consumption of oil, is easily the largest exporter in the 
world, the United States coming second and Iran third. The U.S.S.R. 
has sunk to a position of insignificance as an exporter. Secondly, 
though the crude oils produced in different districts may be of very 
different qualities, modern technique enables a wide range of com- 
mercial refined products to be obtained from almost any crude oil. For 
instance, the average yield of motor spirit from American oils is about 
21 per cent, but the process of ‘‘cracking”’, i.e. the treatment of the 
heavier fractions at high temperatures and pressures, enables a further 
23 per cent of the crude oil to be converted into motor spirit, and were 
commercial conditions favourable a still higher proportion could no 
doubt be converted. There are, of course, limits to this conversion of 
crude oil into one particular product. Venezuelan oil, for instance, 
contains a fairly high percentage of residual fuel oil unsuitable for con- 
version into light products, and it is not known that good lubricating oil 
is produced from other hydrocarbons though it is probably technically 
possible to do so. 

Thirdly, it should be noted that the direction of international trade 
in petroleum depends, generally speaking, upon the ordinary economic 
considerations of transport, cost, etc., upon which are superimposed such 
political influences as flag discrimination, exchange policy and the rest. 
In war of course many extraordinary influences have come to bear, as, 
for instance, the Allied blockade, the prohibition of entry into the war 
zone for United States tankers, and the unwillingness of the Allies to 
buy with “‘hard”’ currencies what can equally well be bought in other 
quarters with ‘‘soft’’. Probably the biggest single factor influencing the 
international buying of oil, in peacetime at least, is distance by water 
of the producing areas from their various markets. Petroleum is a com- 
modity which can be moved cheaply only in great bulk; special plant 
and special transport arrangements are required to move it at all. 
Only where there is an exceptionally high and steady demand for the 
products of an area does it pay to build the pipe-lines which alone 
make overland transport really cheap. The United States indeed is the 
only country where the use of pipe-lines to inland markets has been 
developed intensively, and even there it pays to import Venezuelan 
oil into some Eastern States rather than to convey overland Californian 
oil, which, instead, is mostly exported to the Far East and Canada. 
Again, most of Russia’s exports are, or were until the war, shipped 
through the Bosporus, some being taken by sea as far as Lithuania and 
Latvia and a certain amount even to Vladivostok. 

Lastly, it should be remembered that ownership of concessions does 
not necessarily play an important part in determining the distribution 
of products either in peace or still less in war, though the goodwill of 
customers and the expense of building up a marketing organization 
naturally make the channels of trade imperfectly flexible. In war what 
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tatters most is, of course, access to a producing district, control of the 
necessary means of transport from it and ability to pay for the product. 
rather than the nationality of the producing Company. With thes 
considerations in mind we may turn to a brief examination of the main 
producing areas. 


3. THE PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


The United States. The United States produces a variety of crude 
oils suitable for most requirements. Much of the output, however, a; 
already mentioned, is required in the home market, and the exports in 
1938 of 185,000,000 barrels! of crude and refined liquid products were 
partly advanced by an importation of some 54,000,000 barrels mostly 
from Venezuela, to which reference has already been made. As to the 
exports, most of the crude oil, which amounted to over one-third of the 
whole, went to Canada and Japan, coming chiefly from California. 0j{ 
the petrol, which amounted to a further one-fourth of the total, one-fifth 
went to the United Kingdom, the rest going in much smaller shares to 
a large number of different destinations, while the largest shares of 
residual fuel oil exported went to Japan, and over one-fourth of the 
lubricants were exported to the United Kingdom. 

Venezuela. In general crude oils produced in Venezuela yield a high 
proportion of residual fuel oil. The development of the country’s oil 
reserves is mainly in the hands of some of the larger international 
groups, notably, Standard of New Jersey, Royal Dutch Shell, Gulf Oil 
and Socony Vacuum. Other well-known producers, such as Texas, 
Sinclair, and Standard of California, are also represented. Most Vene- 
zuelan crude is refined in the Islands of Aruba and Curacao in the 
Netherlands West Indies. In 1937 138,000,000 barrels of crude were 
sent there, 23,000,000 to the U.S.A. and 10,000,000 elsewhere, while 
only about 5,000,000 barrels of refined products were exported. The 
great increase in Venezuelan production in recent years has already 
been referred to. Output there has increased by 38 per cent in the last 
decade while world output has increased only by 33 per cent. 

Netherlands West Indies. In the Netherlands West Indies the Islands 
of Aruba and Curaago have developed into a great refining centre 
chiefly because of the necessity for transhipment of ,;Venezuelan oil 
there, it being possible to export oil from Venezuela only in shallow 
vessels capable of entering Lake Maracaibo. A great deal of Colombian 
oil, however, is nowadays refined in the Islands, chiefly in Aruba 
through which in 1938 about one-half of Colombia’s exports passed. 

The exports of the Netherlands West Indies consists largely, therefore, 
of refined products, mostly petrol and fuel oil, the latter making up 
about two-thirds of the whole petroleum exports. Over half the motor 
spirit exported has in recent years come to the United Kingdom, and 
has constituted our chief source of supply, but a considerable amount 
has gone to the Netherlands and some, until the war, to Germany. The 
United Kingdom has also taken the largest share of the relatively small 
export of gas and diesel oil, but of the fuel oil exported from the 
Islands about one-fourth went in 1938 to the United States, Britain 

1 There are, very roughly speaking, seven barrels of most crude oils to th 
metric ton. 
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taking some 14 per cent. The refineries in these Islands belong to the 
Roval Dutch Shell Group, and their immense importance to Great 
Britain will hardly need to be emphasized. The Islands were occupied 
py Allied troops at the time of the invasion of the Netherlands. 

‘Colombia. Colombia’s exports in 1938 reached 184 million barrels, 
ie, over 24 million tons. About half of this output, as already men- 
tioned, went through the Netherlands West Indies. Production there 
has until recently been very largely in the hands of the Tropical Oil 
Company, which is associated with the Standard of New Jersey Group. 

Mexico. Mexican Oil output has, in the last decade, undergone a 
steady decline. The peak was reached in 1922 when 104 million barrels 
were produced, while in 1939 this had sunk to 38 million barrels. In 
the early ’twenties the country was the largest exporter in the world, 
but has now given place to others. The expropriation without com- 
pensation of the foreign oil Companies in 1938 caused a particularly 
sharp dislocation of Mexico’s production and export trade, exports, 
both to the United States and to Great Britain, being practically 
stopped, though some resumption with the United States appears now 
to be possible. Since the expropriation a large part of the exports has 
been covered by barter agreements with Italy and Japan and, until 
the outbreak of war, with Germany. 

The largest of the foreign companies expropriated was the Mexican 
Eagle, which in 1937 had been responsible for some 62 per cent of out- 
put, and was associated with the Royal Dutch Shell Group. The re- 
maining companies concerned were American, led by the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. 

Other Amertcan Producers. Of the remaining American oil producers, 
the industry of Peru, which has an annual export surplus of about 14 
million metric tons, is mostly in the hands of the International Petrolem 
Company, controlled by Standard Oil of New Jersey. Exports in 1938 
were almost all of crude oil, of which 35 per cent went to Argentina and 
25 per cent to France. Trinidad also exports over a million tons of liquid 
petroleum products, mostly fuel oil, of which nearly half in 1938 came 
to the United Kingdom. The Argentine oil industry is also large, but 
the country is a net importer, though output has doubled since 1929. 
Canada, whose output is rapidly increasing and has now reached 
20,000,000 tons a year, supplies about 20 per cent of her own require- 
ments. The Canadian industry would no doubt be capable of great 
extension, but its geographical situation in the middle of the continent 
means that the districts near the coast and the great Lakes are more 
easily supplied by water from the United States. 

Iran. The output of Iran is in the hands of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, in which the British Government has a large interest and 


| appoints two directors, though it is under obligation not to interfere 


with commercial policy. In 1938 exports amounted to close on 10,000,000 
tons of liquid products, over half of it fuel oil and about one-fifth of it 


| petrol, the exports of crude oil being relatively small since nearly the 


whole output is refined at Abadan. The largest part of the output 
appears to go to the United Kingdom or to British ships, but Australia, 
Egypt and South Africa also receive a considerable amount. 

Iraq. The only company at present producing substantial amounts 


| of petroleum in Iraq is the Iraq Petroleum Company, which works the 
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Kirkuk field. Most of the exports, amounting in 1938 to over 4,000,000 
tons, were sent by pipe-line across the desert, half to Haifa and half to 
Tripoli, three-fourths of the shipments from both of these ports going 
to France and most of the rest to the United Kingdom. Since then, the 
refinery at Haifa has started work, and should deal with about 2,000,000 
tons a year. 

Burma. Burmese production is in the hands of the Burma Oil Com. 
pany, the original parent of Anglo-Iranian, the British Burma Petroleum 
Company and the Indo-Burma Petroleum Company Limited. Exports, 
which have recently been nearly a million tons annually, go nearly all to 
India, and in addition a certain amount of crude oil is imported from 
Iran. 

Netherlands East Indies. The country was the first field of operation 
of Royal Dutch Petroleum, the original company of what is now the 
Royal Dutch Shell Group. Production in the Islands is now mainly in 
the hands of the Royal Dutch Shell and Standard of New Jersey 
Groups. In 1938 nearly 4,000,000 tons of liquid petroleum products 
were exported, mostly through depots and refineries on islands in the 
Gulf of Singapore and the Straits of Malacca. Fuel and diesel oil 
make up the largest part of these exports, and of this Australia takes a 
large part. About 50 per cent of all exports, it is estimated, were to the 
British Empire, and it seems that, in spite of geographical proximity, 
Japan did not get much oil from this source, since she is believed to 
have taken almost three quarters of her total imports from Canada. 

British Borneo. British Borneo has an output which has steadily 
increased, reaching nearly a million tons in 1938. A considerable portion 
of the exports go to Australia. 

Bahrein Island. This island in the Persian Gulf, in treaty relations 
with Great Britain, is a relatively new producer. Output, which 
began only in 1924, had reached over a million tons by 1938. Pro- 
duction is in the hands of the Bahrein Petroleum Company, which is 
jointly owned by the Standard Oil of California and the Texas Corpora- 
tion. The distribution of the exports is not readily ascertained, but 
certain quantities have been sent to India, and about a million barrels 
in 1938 entered the Mediterranean via the Suez Canal. 

Saudi Arabia. Saudi Arabia has now become a considerable producer 
with over half a million tons in 1939. Present production is in the hands 
of California Arabian Standard, jointly owned by Standard Oil of 
California and the Texas Corporation. Exploration is however being 
undertaken by Petroleum Concessions Limited, jointly controlled by 
Anglo-Iranian, Royal Dutch Shell and certain French and American 
interests, which Company is also prospecting in Trans-Jordan, Syria, 
Qatar, Trucial Oman and Cyprus. 

Egypt. Egypt’s output has increased very greatly in recent years 
having reached 700,000 tons in 1939, though it does not yet supply 
home needs. A British Company, Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Limited, 
is in charge of production there. 

U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.R. was until last year the second petroleum 
producer in the world, but has now yielded that place to Venezuela 
Output has increased from 21,000,000 metric tons in 1932 to 30,000,000 
in 1939, but such has been the increase in domestic consumption or 
stocks, that exports declined from 6.1 million tons in the former yea! 
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to about 0.7 million tons in the latter. About three-fourths of Russian 
oi] output in 1938 came from Azerbaijan, that is to say from the Baku 
field, but it is planned so to increase output from other areas by 1942 
that this district will account for only 57 per cent of output. The area 
which it is chiefly hoped to develop is the so-called Volga-Ural district, 
which accounted for only 4.3 per cent of production in 1938 and which 
it is hoped will account for 14.7 per cent by 1942. At present nearly all 
Russian exports come from Poti or Batum on the Black Sea, whither 
the oil is piped from Baku or from Tuapse a little further north, which is 
connected by pipe-line to Grozni. Petrol and fuel oil made up most of 
the exports in 1938. Nearly half the petrol, excluding that destined for 
other parts of the U.S.S.R., came to the United Kingdom, and the 
same is true of the lubricants exported, while nearly half of the fuel oil 
exports went to Italy. 

The third Five-Year Plan provided that the Soviet’s oil production 
should reach 32.8 million tons in 1939 and 36.2 million in 1940, ulti- 
mately rising to 38.5 million in 1942. Actually the 1939 performance 
fell considerably below the promise, though there must now be added 
to Russian production some 0.4 million tons from Russian-occupied 
Poland which are, however, mostly consumed within that territory. 
Russia still imports some oil from the United States for her Far Eastern 
territory, this importation amounting in 1937 to about 150,000 metric 
tons. 

Roumania. Roumania is a producer whose importance has been 
increased since the outbreak of war, partly on account of her proximity 
to Germany and partly because the Allies are less willing than formerly 
to buy from hard currency countries, particularly the United States. 
Roumanian output reached its peak of 84 million metric tons in 1936, 
and fell to 6} million metric tons in 1939. Whether the Roumanian oil- 
fields are really becoming exhausted has long been a matter of contro- 
versy. The present falling off of production is attributed largely to the 
restrictive mining legislation, which provides no encouragement for 
oil companies to undertake new drilling, which might offset the natural 
decline of the fields already producing. 

Exports in 1939 totalled 4.18 million metric tons including 1.60 
million metric tons of petrol. In the months immediately before 
the outbreak of war the exports which consisted for the greater part of 
refined products, went mostly to Germany, Italy and the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia taking over 40 per cent of the 
petrol exports and of the small exportation of crude oil and nearly 
one-fourth of the gas oil, while Britain took the largest share, over 
20 per cent, of the lamp oil, and Italy took nearly 40 per cent of the 
fuel oil of which, however, less than a million tons a year were exported. 
In the first six months of war the Allies increased their purchases of 
Roumanian oil considerably, while deliveries to Germany fell off, partly 
no doubt owing to transport difficulties, the normal sea route between 
Roumania and Germany which previously carried most of the oil 
between the countries having been closed by the blockade. 

Roumanian production is mainly in the hands of foreign owned com- 
panies. British and Netherlands capital controls about 40 per cent of 
output, French capital 17 per cent and American 12 per cent, while 
Roumanian firms are responsible for only 10 per cent of output. Ger- 
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man interests have recently acquired the company Petrol Block, which 
owns four refineries but produces crude oil only on a very small scale. 
The Allied ownership of so many of the producing companies threatened 
recently to make it difficult for Roumania to deliver to Germany the 
1.7 million tons of petroleum products promised under the trade agree- 
ment. The whole of the export trade of the belligerents was therefore 
put under the control of the Minister. Assurances were however given 
to Britain and France that British and French owned firms would not 
be forced to sell to Germany. 

Other European Producers. No other European producer except 
Albania has an export surplus, and Albanian production, which in 1938 
was only some 95,000 tons, does not leave much petroleum for export, 
as there is a considerable consumption of petroleum in the country 
itself, which is practically without railways. Germany is, of course, 
quite a large producer and will probably have been able to raise her 
output, including that of the occupied territories, to a million tons a 
year or more. Great Britain, Italy and France all have small domestic 
outputs of mineral oil, but this is insignificant in relation to their needs, 
The most important development in a European country has been that 
in Hungary, who is now able to satisfy her domestic requirements with 
an output which has probably attained the rate of 200,000 tons a year. 
Among the recent discoveries which may in future assume considerable 
importance is one in Turkey in the vilayet of Siirt, north of the Tigris 
River, but no discovery is in sight which seems likely to change the 
status of Europe as the biggest importing area in the world. 

Conclusion. The above brief survey may serve to show the relative 
importance of the different oil-bearing areas as producers and as 
exporters, and to give some idea of the distribution of their exports in 
recent years. It must be borne in mind, however, that the distribution 
of exports is not particularly stable and that changes in commercial 
conditions and in fiscal policy, etc., have in the past brought about very 
sweeping changes within short periods of time. The war, there is no 
doubt, has brought about some considerable alterations in the direction 
of trade. United States exports have fallen owing to the desire of the 
Allies to use their dollar purchasing power only in obtaining those 
things they cannot get elsewhere, and Roumanian industry has bene- 
fited largely. Meanwhile Mexico in particular has suffered from the 
curtailment of her trade with Germany, but information about a great 
many producers and their exports is now lacking and must remain so 
for the duration of the war. 

A. J. B. 





THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
ITALY’S DECLARATION OF WAR 


ON June 11 Mr. Attlee, in the absence of the Prime Minister, made a 
statement in Parliament on the Government’s attitude towards Italy’s 
declaration of war. He first explained that the Allied forces in Norway 
had been withdrawn because of the pressure of the war on other fronts, 
and said that in order to save Norwegian territory from further destruc- 
tion and to watch over Norwegian interests the Norwegian King and 
Government had come to England. It was a hard decision for both; 
they had held out for 2 months against the full weight of the German 
forces, and were undefeated at the end. Norway had decided to con- 
tinue the struggle against Germany on other fronts, and her Govern- 
ment would use all their resources to help the Allies in their war against 
Germany. 

Turning to the Italian action he said that hardly ever before in 
history could a decision to embroil a great nation in war have been 
taken so wantonly and with so little excuse. There was no quarrel 
between the Italians and the British and French peoples, and he went 
on, ‘‘Since we became a nation we have never fought the Italians. On 
the other hand, when Italy, for so long divided and to a great extent 
enslaved by Germans, sought in the nineteenth century to become a 
unified nation, it was British sympathy and help and French arms that 
enabled her to attain her desire. 

Britain and France had repeatedly sought to come to some agree- 
ment with Italy and to prevent the war spreading, and they had been 
patient under constant abuse. Why then, had Italy declared war? It 
was for completely sordid and material motives—because Mussolini 
thought he saw a chance of securing some spoils at the expense of the 
Western Democracies. He used the argument of the jackal which 
scented the possibility of getting some scraps from another beast’s 
kill. He put forward the argument of the petty sneak-thief to rob the 
pockets of the murderer’s victim. 

He had made a profound mistake, however, and the Italians would 
find that they had to meet a resolute resistance. They were already 
finding what was meant by the might of sea power. The imaginary 
restraints which Britain’s occupation of the Eastern and Western ends 
of the Mediterranean were supposed to impose upon Italy in peace time 
became realities in time of war. 

The two dictators had united to destroy democracy, and democracy 
would answer the challenge. From across the Atlantic had come an 
answer from another great democracy. It was as if day followed the 
night when, only a few hours after the dictator of Italy had made his 
dastardly announcement to the serried ranks of Blackshirts, the 
President of the United States delivered to the youth of his country a 
message worthy of that great and free Republic, and, in extending the 
whole of America’s sympathy to those nations that were giving their 
life blood in the combat against force and hate, Mr. Roosevelt had 
vitally inspired the free peoples of Europe. 

He concluded by saying that this new attack made no difference to 
their stern resolution to defeat all their enemies, or to their confidence 
in their ability to withstand all attacks and achieve victory. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT OF JUNE 18 


ON June 18 Mr. Churchill reviewed the war situation in a statement 
in the House of Commons which he afterwards made to the nation 
more shortly but in similar terms over the wireless. He said that the 
events in France of the past fortnight had not surprised him, and 
recalled his declaration a fortnight earlier that, whatever happened, 
Great Britian would fight on, “if necessary for years, if necessary 
alone’. He then announced that during the previous few days no less 
than 350,000 of the 400,000 troops who had been sent to France since 
the war began had been successfully brought back to England, while 
others were still fighting alongside the French, with considerable local 
success. There had also been brought back a great mass of stores and 
rifles and munitions of all kinds. There was therefore now in Great 
Britain a large and powerful force, including the finest troops, of whom 
scores of thousands had measured their qualities against those of the 
Germans and had found themselves at no disadvantage. 

The men under arms at home numbered 1,250,000; behind them 
were 500,000 Local Defence Volunteers, and it was intended, in view 
of the expected supply of weapons, to call up and train large numbers 
of men at once. Dominion troops, withdrawn from France with all 
their artillery and equipment, would take part in the defence of the 
Mother Country. 

On the question of invasion he pointed out that the Navy had never 
claimed to be able to prevent raids by 5 or 10,000 men flung on the 
coast on some dark night or foggy morning. The efficiency of sea-power 
in modern conditions depended on the invading force being of a 
large size and, if it were so, the Navy had something they could “‘bite 
on’. He assured the House that the Admiralty were applying them- 
selves to means of countering any novel stratagems which the enemy 
might try to use. As toraids by parachutists, they ought, he said, to 
be able to give “‘those gentry” a warm reception. He looked forward 
with confidence to the exploits of the fighter pilots of the Air Forces, 
and declared that the country’s large bomber strength would be used 
to bomb German military objectives without intermission. While he 
saw a great reason for intense vigour and exertion he saw none for 
panic or despair. 

Mr. Churchill then referred to what had happened in France, and 
declared that the Government did not release the French Government 
from their treaty obligations to continue the war. He warned the 
French that they would be throwing away great opportunities if they 
failed to go on fighting. Nevertheless, if final victory rewarded Great 
Britain, she would share the gains with France, and freedom would 
be restored to all the countries overrun by Germany. 

He concluded by saying the “‘battle of Britain’ was about to begin. 
Upon it depended the survival of Christian civilization. ‘‘The whole 
might and fury of the enemy must very soon be turned upon us. Hitler 
knows that he will have to break us in this island or lose the war. 
If we can stand up to him all Europe will be free... if we fail the 
whole world, including the United States... will sink into the abyss 
of a new Dark Age .. . Let us therefore address ourselves to our duty, 
and so bear ourselves that if the British Commonwealth and Empire 
lasts for 1,000 years men will still say: ‘This was their finest hour’.’’ 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN ARMISTICE TERMS 


rHE following summary of the terms for an armistice accepted by the 
French Government on June 21 was published by the British Ministry 
of Information on June 23: 

(1) Immediate cessation of hostilities. French troops already sur- 
rounded to lay down arms. 

2) For security of German interests, territory north and west of 
iollowing line to be occupied: Geneva-Dole, Chalon-sur-Saone, Paray 
|e Monial, Moulins, Bourges, Vierzon, thence to 20 kilometres east of 
fours, thence south parallel to Angouléme Railway to Mont de Marsan 
and St. Jean Pied de Port. The areas not yet occupied in this territory 
to be occupied immediately on conclusion of the present convention. 

(3) In the occupied area Germany to have all rights of occupying 
power excluding local administration. The French Government to 
afford all necessary facilities. Germany will reduce to a minimum the 
occupation of the western coast after the cessation of hostilities with 
Great Britain. The French Government to be free to choose for them- 
selves the seat of Government in non-occupied territory or even to 
transfer it to Paris if desired. In the latter event Germany will allow 
the necessary facilities for administration from Paris of both occupied 
and unoccupied territory. 

(4) French naval, military, and air forces to be demobilized and 
' disarmed within a period to be decided, with the exception of troops 
' necessary for maintaining order. The size and armament of the latter 
to be decided by Germany and Italy respectively. The French armed 
forces in occupied territory to be brought back into unoccupied ter- 
'ritory and demobilized. These troops will previously have laid down 
their arms and material at the places where they are at the moment of 
the Armistice. 

(5) As a guarantee Germany may demand surrender in good con- 

dition of all artillery, tanks, anti-tank weapons, service aircraft, 
infantry armament, tractors, and munitions, in territory not to be 
» occupied. Germany will decide the extent of these deliveries. 
(6) All arms and war material remaining in unoccupied territory 
_ which are not left for the use of the French authorized forces to be put 
in store under German or Italian control. The manufacture of new war 
material in non-occupied territory to stop immediately. 

(7) Land and coast defences with armaments, etc., in the occupied 
| territory to be handed over in good condition. All plans of fortifica- 
tions and particulars of mines, barrages, etc., to be handed over. 

(8) The French fleet, except that part left free for the safeguard of 
; French interests in the Colonial Empire, shall be collected in ports to 
» be specified, demobilized and disarmed under German or Italian 
» control. The German Government solemnly declare that they have no 
intention of using for their own purposes during the war the French 
fleet stationed in ports under German control except those units 
/ necessary for coast surveillance and mine-sweeping. Except for that 
| part (to be determined) of the fleet destined for protection of Colonial 
interests, all ships outside French territorial waters must be recalled 
to France. 

' (9) All information about naval mines and defences to be furnished. 

Mine-sweeping to be carried on by the French forces. 
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(10) The French Government not to undertake any hostile action 
with their remaining armed forces. Members of French forces to ly 
prevented from leaving French soil. No materials to be conveyed ty 
Great Britain. No Frenchman to serve against Germany in the service 
of other Powers. 

(11) No French merchant shipping to leave harbour. The resump. 
tion of commercial traffic to be subject to previous authorization oj 
German and Italian Governments. Merchant ships outside France to 
be recalled or, if not possible, to go to neutral ports. 

(12) No French aircraft to leave the ground. Aerodromes to be 
placed under German or Italian control. All foreign aircraft in un. 
occupied territory to be handed over to the German authorities. 

(13) All establishments and military tools and stocks in occupied 
territory to be handed over intact. Ports, permanent fortifications 
naval building yards to be left in their present state and not destroyed 
or damaged. The same to apply to all means of communication, 
particularly railways, roads, canals, telephones, telegraphs, naviga- 
tional and coast lighting marks. Material for repairs to be made 
available. 

(14) All wireless transmitting stations in French territory to stop. 

(15) French Government to facilitate the transfer of merchandise 
between Germany and Italy across unoccupied territory. 

(16) The French Government to repatriate population to occupied 
territory. 

(17) The French Government to prevent the transfer of valuables 
and stocks from occupied to non-occupied territory or abroad. 

(18) The cost of maintenance of the German occupying troops to be 

aid by France. 

(19) All German prisoners of war to be released. The French Govern- 
ment to hand over all German subjects indicated by the German 
Government who are in France or French oversea territory. 

(20) All French prisoners of war in German hands to remain so until 
the conclusion of peace. 

(21) Provision for the safeguard of material handed over. 

(22) The German Armistice Commission will carry out the Armistice 
and will also co-ordinate it with the Franco-Italian Armistice. 

(23) The Armistice will enter into force as soon as the French 
Government have concluded a similar agreement with the Italian 
Government. Cessation of hostilities to take place six hours after the 
Italian Government notify its conclusion. The German Government 
will announce this by wireless. 

(24) The present Armistice to be valid until the conclusion of 4 
peace treaty and to be denounced at any moment if the French Gover- 
ment do not fulfil their obligations. 
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OPERATIONS IN NORWAY 


ON June 11 British aircraft attacked German warships in Trondheim 
harbour and hit 2 cruisers and a transport. Two machines failed to 
return. A machine reconnoitring over Norway set on fire 2 oil tanks 


Sand a refinery near Thamshavn. 


On June 13 British aircraft attacked German naval units in Trond- 
heim Fjord, and secured a direct hit on the Scharnhorst, the 26,000 ton 
battleship. Varnes aerodrome was also bombed, and near Bergen a 
fort was hit. 

British aircraft attacked Bergen on June 15 and destroyed large 
supplies of ammunition on the quays. They also hit docks, jetties, 
and warehouses nearby. 

Reports from Swedish sources on June 17 stated that German troops 
were arriving in Oslo, Kristiansand, Stavanger, Haugesund, Bergen, 
and Trondheim in considerable numbers. Finnish reports stated that 
they were occupying the Finnmark region in the north. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. The Western Front 


June 11 
The French communiqué stated that the battle had reached its 
greatest violence on the whole front and it was clear that the enemy 
sought to force a decision. West of the Oise he redoubled his efforts 


-to cross the Seine and, using smoke-screens, attempted to throw 


pontoon bridges over the river and to bring tanks over on floats of 
boats. The French, ceaselessly counter-attacking, were doing their 
utmost to contain the enemy. On the Ourcq, from La Ferté Milon to 
Fére-en-Tardenois, the enemy renewed his attacks, supported by 
numerous tanks. The main body of the French retreated in order to 
mass their men to make their resistance south of the Marne. In the 
valleys of the Vesle and the Ardre heavy masses of tanks were brought 
up in order to outflank Rheims from the west and south-west, and the 
pressure there was extremely violent. In Champagne the enemy 
brought fresh divisions south of the Aisne, and fighting occurred on 
the whole course of the Retourne. French forces made several counter- 
attacks south of the Attigny, and inflicted serious losses. They also 
repulsed all the enemy attacks between the Aisne and the Meuse. 

The French Air Force bombed the aerodromes at Mannheim, Neu- 
stadt and Frankfurt-am-Main, and a smelting works at Vdélklingen. 
Naval aircraft set on fire the Heinkel works near Rostock. A later 
communiqué stated that in the Seine valley and in the Argonne enemy 
armoured units were attacked throughout the day and numerous 
tanks destroyed. Many air battles took place and “‘an important 


' number” of enemy ’planes were brought down. 


The German communiqué reported the successful development of the 
big battle from the Channel to the Meuse and claimed that the enemy 
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resistance was diminishing. The docks at Havre had again been bombed 
and ships sunk or damaged, and bridges across the Marne and Lower 
Oise had been partly destroyed. It was also claimed that foreign ‘planes 
which “‘dropped a few stray bombs over North and West Germany” 
had done no serious material damage. 

The British Air Ministry announced that heavy attacks had beep 
maintained throughout the 24 hours on the enemy’s communications 
leading towards Rouen and the Seine, and in the night on the crossings 
of the Meuse, and also on military objectives in Western Germany. 
Among aerodromes hit and seriously damaged were those at Béthune 
and Douai and one west of Charleville. One machine was missing 
Bombers maintained their operations over the fighting zones, and 4 of 
them were missing. Fighters meeting, in numerous air battles, enemy 
formations sometimes 10 times their own strength, shot down at 
least 5 machines. Seven of them were missing. 

The German News Agency reported that their patrols had reached 
points less than 38 miles north-west and north-east of Paris. 

The British Admiralty announced that German reports that ‘‘violent 
encounters took place on June 10 off the East Coast of England 
between motor torpedo-boats and British destroyers” presumabl; 
referred to an attempt by the motor torpedo-boats on a British convoy 
This attack did take place, but the convoy and its escort were un- 
harmed. 


June 12 

The French communiqué reported that the enemy was increasing his 
efforts on the Seine, from Rouen to Vernon, and was seeking to pus! 
forwards to Evreux and Pacy-sur-Eure, but was being vigorously held 
He had also launched reconnaissance detachments on the north bank 
of the Seine in the direction of Caudebec. On the Lower Oise he had 
made contact with the French in the region of Persan-Beaumont 
Between the Oise and the Ourcq his advance guard was attacking 
violently in the region of Crépy-en-Valois and Betz. On the Marne 
enemy masses had succeeded in taking certain elements to the south 
bank. Near Rheims an entire mechanized corps, i.e. 3 or 4 armoure( 
divisions and 2 or 3 motorized divisions, were in action, and had 
compelled the French to withdraw step by step and in order to the 
Montagne de Reims. Between the Aisne and the Meuse the enem) 
did not renew his attacks. 

The Air communiqué stated that the French bombers had operated 
by day and night and attacked many convoys. They also penetrated 
far into enemy territory and bombed factories, railways, etc. One 
bomber brought down 2 Messerschmitt 110’s and heavily damaged 4 
third. 

Semi-official reports described as the most threatening advances 
that between Rouen and Vernon and the one against Rheims. Vernon 
was the only place at which the Germans had succeeded in crossing 
the Seine, and from there mechanized columns were pushing towards 
Louviers. At Rheims the most violent attacks took the form of 4 
pincer movement, and bitter fighting was going on north of the cit) 
with a series of French counter-attacks. The Germans crossed thie 
Retourne at one point. In the Oise sector heavy fighting was going on 
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at Senlis, some 20 miles north of Paris. The Germans were making 
great use of smoke screens, and their aircraft were very active bombing 
jerodromes and the communications radiating out of Paris. 

The Germans claimed to have crossed the Suippes in Champagne 
and entered Rheims. They also claimed the capture of 20,000 prisoners 
at St. Valéry (at the Somme mouth), where they had surrounded the 
Allied forces. Their troops had crossed the Lower Seine at several 
points, and in the Oise sector had occupied Compiégne and Villers- 
Cotterets. The communiqué also stated that during the bombing of 
places in Western Germany the previous night incendiary bombs were 
dropped on the centre of a German town. 

The British Air Ministry stated that medium bombers had the 
previous day made repeated attacks on transport columns, etc., in 
the loops of the Seine, south-east of Rouen, and elsewhere, and had shot 
down 2 enemy fighters. Four machines were missing. Night operations 
included the bombing of many key points and ammunition dumps from 
the sea to the Meuse. Woods were set alight in the Hirson-Givet area. 
Military objectives at Cologne and other places in Germany were also 
attacked. Heavy bombers operating from England attacked military 
objectives at Turin and Genoa. One was lost. In numerous air combats 
over France the previous day at least 8 enemy fighters were destroyed 
at the cost of one British. 

The Ministry stated that a Heinkel bomber was shot down off the 
Kent coast in the morning. Two of the crew were taken prisoner. 


June 13 


The French communiqué reported that the battle was increasing in 
violence on both sides of Paris, and south of Rouen new forces were 
attacking. Motorized and armoured columns were pouring over the 
bridges at Louviers, Les Andelys, and Vernon. Dreux and Evreux were 
bombed, and a column of refugees was machine-gunned. Between 
Senlis and Betz at least 12 German divisions attacked, and on the 
Marne, from Chateau Thierry to Dormans, enemy divisions had crossed 
the river, while east of Rheims they were advancing towards Chalons- 
sur-Marne. The total forces thrown into the attack between the sea 
and the Meuse were estimated at 100 divisions. 

Semi-official reports stated that the French had counter-attacked 
at Persan-Beaumont on the Oise, and advanced about 5 miles. The 
Air Force had been very active, and had bombed Mannheim, Neustadt, 
and Frankfort. German aircraft had raided several places both east 
and west of Paris. 

The German communiqué reported that the number of prisoners 
taken at St. Valéry was now 26,000, with much war material. Progress 
had been made on the Marne, and ChAalons-sur-Marne captured, while 
ground was also won between the Argonne and the Meuse. 

An official British statement announced that south of the Seine fresh 
British troops had taken their place in the line with the French. 
It also stated that one of the divisions which was operating with its left 
on the coast of Normandy had had its communications cut by the 
Germans, and part of it was eventually surrounded by superior forces. 
Attempts to evacuate these troops were only partially successful, and it 
was feared that a number had been taken prisoner. Semi-official 
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reports gave the number captured as about 6,000. The remainder 
had been embarked and landed again in France. 

The British Air Ministry announced that enemy concentrations 
round Rouen had been bombed all the previous day. Three enemy 
bombers were shot down and 3 British machines were missing. |p 
the night German airfields and lines of communication were attacked 
all the way from the coast to the Ardennes. Munition dumps were 
blown up and hangars destroyed, all the machines returning safely. 
Over a wood at La Mare nearly 1,000 incendiary bombs were dropped 
on large concentrations of enemy infantry and supplies. Boulogne 
harbour was attacked by the Fleet Air Arm and the Coastal Command 
and a motor torpedo-boat sunk. Over the battle zone fighters shot 
down 7 enemy ’planes the previous day, with no losses themselves, 


June 14 


The French communiqués reported that on both sides of Paris the 
enemy push increased further, and owing to this the troops covering 
the city retreated on both sides of it, according to orders received, 
The withdrawal was effected according to the plans of the French 
Command, which aimed at sparing Paris the devastation which 
defence would have involved and considered that no valuable strategic 
result justified its sacrifice. On the Champagne front the enemy were 
progressing in fighting toward the South, with their advance elements 
directed towards Romilly and St. Dizier. 

A violent enemy attack to the west of the Saar was repulsed with 
heavy losses. 

The German communiqué announced the entry of their troops into 
Paris, following the “‘defeat of the original intention of the French 
leadership to defend the French capital’. Le Havre was also occupied. 

The British Air Ministry stated that throughout the previous day 
bombers attacked bridgeheads on the Seine and troop concentrations, 
etc. in the zone east of Rouen. Five machines were missing. In the 
night heavy bombers attacked objectives on the enemy lines of 
communication from Rouen eastwards to the Maginot Line. Oil stores 
were hit, ammunition dumps exploded, and forests occupied by the 
enemy set on fire. Among objectives successfully attacked were the 
docks at Boulogne, the Seine bridges at Les Andelys, Vernon, and Pont 
de l’'Arche, aerodromes and other objectives at Gisors, bridges at Sois- 
sons, railway junctions at Chateau Thiérry and Laon, oil tanks at 
Dunkirk, aerodromes at Flushing and Ostend, and a convoy at 
Gournay. Large forest fires were started at St. Michel, St. Gobain, 
and Nouvion. One machine failed to return. 

The French Air communiqué stated that attacks had been made on 
roads, junctions, enemy columns, etc. along the whole front, and 
several successful air battles fought. During the previous night 
machines of the Fleet Air Arm bombed and set on fire oil tanks in the 
region of Venice, and another formation dropped pamphlets on Rome, 
telling the people that they were suffering and dying to satisfy the 
ambitions of one man. Warships shelled industrial plants and the rail- 


way on the Italian coast. 
The British Admiralty announced that the armed merchant cruiser 
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Scotstoun had been sunk the previous day by a U-boat, with the 
loss of 6 lives. 


June 15 


The French communiqués stated that in Normandy the fight con- 
tinued in the regions west of Louviers and near Evreux. Below 
Paris the Army had completed the movements prescribed in the 
sreatest order. In Champagne the enemy had increased his pressure 
in the direction of Troyes and St. Dizier, and pushed advance guards 
towards Chaumont. In Alsace he attacked in the Neuf Brisach area 
and succeeded in crossing the Rhine at some points between Strasbourg 
and Basle, but without breaking the French defensive positions. 

The French Air communiqué stated that operations had continued 
throughout the 24 hours, and the enemy’s rear lines had been effectively 
raided. Fighter aircraft had brought down numerous enemy machines. 

The British Air Ministry stated that their bombers were active in 
the fighting zones south of the Seine; also near Neuve Chapelle, where 
they did much damage at Merville Aerodrome. Four machines were 
missing. In the night military targets in the Ruhr and Rhineland 
were hit, and troop concentrations, etc. in the State of Baden. Two 
machines were missing. Much damage was done at Diiren, Rheydt, 
and Essen, a blast furnace at the last-named place being blown up. 

The Admiralty announced that 2 trawlers had been sunk by enemy 
mines in home waters, with a considerable loss of life. 

[The German communiqué claimed that the Maginot Line had been 
breached south of Saarbrucken, and the town and citadel of Verdun 
taken. 

The Italian communiqué reported that on the Alpine front they had 


occupied certain localities beyond the frontier. Also that on June 13 
one of their torpedo-boats had sunk a destroyer and a seaplane had sunk 
a submarine. 


June 16 


The French communiqué stated that the enemy’s attacks were 
renewed on the whole front, with especial violence over the Langres 
Plateau, and his armoured reconnaissance elements had progressed 
beyond Chaumont to the Gray region. West of Paris, in the region of 
L’Aisle and La Ferté-Vidame, the attacks had been contained, and 
counter-attacks launched, but south-east of Paris the enemy continued 
to advance, and crossed the Seine in the neighbourhood of Melun and 
Fontainebleau. South of the Langres Plateau armoured columns 
reached the region north of Dijon and the Saone, and light elements 
crossed the river. In Alsace and Lorraine the movements prescribed 
by the High Command had been executed in accordance with orders. 
Numerous air battles had taken place during the past two days, in 
one of which one French pilot brought down 5 enemy machines. 

Semi-official French reports stated that part of the garrison of the 
Maginot Line had been withdrawn. The violent German attack in 
Champagne had succeeded in breaking the positions at Chateau Thiérry 
and on the Montagne de Reims, and the enemy had then been able to 
advance in various directions to the Yonne, the Seine, and the Aube, 
and as far beyond as the region of Sens and Troyes. In the Chaumont 
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area he had reached Port d’Atelier and, further north, the region eas, 
of Verdun. He had therefore advanced fanwise after breaking through 
in Champagne. 

The German communiqué stated that the whole front was in victorioys 
movement, and the enemy was being pushed to the Loire. South-east o/ 
Paris the Plateau of Langres had been crossed, cutting the lines of the 
French forces retiring from the Rhine and the Saar. The fortifications 
in the neighbourhood of Longuyon had been taken. Between St. Avold 
and Saaralben the Maginot Line had been pierced, and the Upper 
Rhine forced east of Colmar. 

The Italian communiqué reported reconnaissance actions on thy 
Alpine front carried out beyond the border, which resulted in some 
French prisoners being taken. The Air Force attacked air bases in the 
south of France, and claimed the destruction of many aircraft and the 
blowing up of a munition dump. Five machines failed to return 
Genoa had been raided the previous night, and slight damage caused, 
with some civilian casualties. Four of the raiders were shot down. 


June 17 


The French communiqué announced that fighting still continued in 
the L’Aigle and Chateaudun areas, as well as south of Avallon. The 
enemy had crossed the Saone at some points, and was advancing in the 
direction of the Doubs. In Haute Alsace he had not succeeded in 
crossing the canal from the Rhone to the Rhine. 

The French wireless bulletin reported the continuation of the battle 
along the whole front, particularly on the Middle Loire, with violent 
fighting at Orleans and near La Charité-sur-Loire. East of the Loire the 
enemy made progress beyond Autun. He also occupied Dijon, and in 
Franche-Comté reached the Doubs and pushed motorized units into the 

ura. 

, The German communiqué stated that the French Armies were being 
sharply pursued to the south and south-west. Orleans and a crossing 
of the Loire had been captured by a flying column. Many Loire bridges 
were bombed and enemy troop columns congested in front of them 
bombed and machine gunned. Motorized columns made rapid progress 
southward in the Langres and Burgundy areas and captured 2 aero- 
dromes. South-west of Besancon the Swiss frontier was reached. In 
northern Lorraine German troops were approaching St. Mihiel, and 
were also advancing through the breach in the Maginot Line south of 
Saarbriicken. Chateau Salins, Dieuze, and Saarburg had been taken 
despite stubborn resistance. 

A later communiqué announced the capture of the fortress of Metz. 

The Italian communiqué reported enemy raids on some Italian 
towns and open country, which killed a civilian in Savoia and 6 air- 
craftmen at Cagliari airport. 


June 18 


The French wireless bulletin stated that the Army in the Lower 
Seine had fallen back to Evreux and Chartres and was fighting at 
Avranches. The second army, defending the line from Tours to La 
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Charité and further down the Loire to Blois and Orleans was occupying 
parts of these towns on the right bank of the river. It had inflicted 
severe losses on the enemy in their attempts to cross the Loire. In the 
wide gap caused by the loss of Chateau Thierry and the Tardenois the 
Germans were making progress and had reached Nevers, then pushing 
forward to Autun. Pressure was also heavy at Dijon, where the 
Germans had split up into 2 groups, one following the Saone valley to 
Chalons-sur-Saone and the other pushing towards Switzerland. The 
third army of the Maginot Line had been partly evacuated, and had 
regrouped itself to carry out certain movements. The flank of the 
Army of the Alps had been opened by the Saone gap, and its Command 
had taken immediate steps to counteract that danger. 

A later bulletin stated that the enemy had succeeded in penetrating 
deeply into Normandy and Brittany, reaching Cherbourg and Rennes. 
Violent fighting occurred south of Chateaudun and on the Loire the 
enemy established several bridgeheads between Orleans and Nevers. 
In Lorraine and Alsace the French troops were containing the enemy. 

The German communiqué claimed that the French military collapse 
was proceeding rapidly and stated that Belfort had been occupied, also 
the Le Creusot armaments centre. Dijon had fallen without a struggle, 
and Metz surrendered to a mobile detachment. The penetration of the 
Maginot Line south of Saarbriicken was extended to the Rhine-Marne 
canal. On the Upper Rhine Colmar had been taken. Air attacks were 
made on the railway at Rennes and on transports in the Loire estuary, 
many ships being hit. 

The British Air Ministry announced that during the night military 
objectives had been heavily bombed at Gelsen, Kirchen, Homburg, 
Wanne Ejickel, Essen, Dollbergen, Hamburg, Aachen, Duisburg, 
Rheydt, Cologne, and Coblenz. Oil storage centres were hit and many 
fires started, which were seen to be burning for long afterwards. At 
Hamburg one of the largest oil storage plants in North-West Germany 
was hit and a violent explosion caused. Much damage was done to 
railway yards at Hamm, Aachen, Cologne, and several other centres. 
Finally, 3 aerodromes where night flying was in progress were bombed, 
at Barmen large fires being started. After all these operations 2 
machines were missing. 

The Air Ministry also reported that bombers had located some 
German destroyers off Norderney and obtained a direct hit amidships 
on one of them. 

German aircraft crossed the British coast during the night, and 
over Essex a bomber was engaged by British fighters and shot down. 
Bombs were dropped on the Thames Estuary, and air raid warnings 
were sounded in Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Northamptonshire, as well as Essex. 


June 19 
French General H.Q. issued a communiqué stating that the war 
communiqué issued at Bordeaux reported a continuation of the enemy 
advance in Brittany in the direction of Nantes, and enemy progress 
also beyond the Loire as far as the Cher. Farther east he pushed 
elements in the direction of Roanne, Lyons, and Amberieux. In Alsace 
and South Lorraine operations continued. 
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The Havas Agency issued a statement saying that under mags 
attacks the extended front of the French forces had been cut into 
several sections several days earlier. The forces in the west were 
withdrawing into Brittany and south of the Lower Loire, fighting 
rearguard actions. Those round Paris gave the enemy battle again on 
the middle course of the Loire and then continued their ordered move- 
ment southward to more favourable positions. The armies in Cham- 
pagne, outflanked on both sides, tried to break through in the direction 
of Dijon, while those in Lorraine had formed their battalions into 
squares and, standing up to the enemy who were attacking ceaselessly 
from east, north, and west, were progressing step by step from the 
west of the Vosges southwards. The army of Alsace was also carving 
a way through enemy forces trying to bar its path. Thus each army 
retained its cohesion and was retreating in the direction laid down for 
it. They had sustained losses, but their moral remained splendid, and 
they were putting up a desperate resistance. 

The German communiqué reported the occupation of Cherbourg, and 
stated that in Brittany Rennes and Le Mans had been reached. Be- 
tween Orleans and Nevers the Loire had been crossed, and in Burgundy 
motorized troops were advancing on Lyons. Nancy had been taken, 
and east of it the Rhine-Marne canal crossed on a wide front. The 
enemy was still resisting in the Maginot Line both sides of Thionville. 
A later communiqué claimed the capture of Luneville and Toul, and the 
wireless bulletin stated that Strasbourg had been entered, and the 
Swastika flag hoisted. 

The British Air Ministry reported that enemy motor transport 
columns near Cherbourg had been bombed the previous day and many 
vehicles destroyed. Reconnaissance flights had also been made over 
Northern France, Belgium, and Holland. All the machines returned 
safely. In the night large forces of bombers attacked fuel depots, blast 
furnaces, railway yards, and trains at Hamburg, Bremen, Rheydt, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Hanover, and Frankfurt; also several aerodromes. 
Three machines failed to return. In the morning aircraft of the Coastal 
Command bombed the seaplane base at Helder on the Dutch coast and 
caused large fires. 

Semi-official reports stated that over 250 bombs were dropped at 
Bremen, causing heavy explosions, and oil depots at Hamburg were 
attacked for several hours, starting fires over a wide area. Other 
places where violent explosions and large fires were seen were Kastrop, 
Misburg, and Sterkrade. Direct hits were obtained on rail junctions at 
Gladbach, Wesel, Arsbech, Dusseldorf, Soest, and Cologne. 

The Air Ministry also announced that enemy aircraft had crossed 
the East and South coasts of England in the evening, and air raid 
warnings were sounded in a number of districts. A communiqué on the 
raids of the previous night stated that though about 100 German 
machines took part little material damage was done. In a Cambridge- 
shire town 8 houses were demolished, causing several casualties, and in 
some villages some houses were hit. No severe damage was done to 
any military objective. Several R.A.F. aerodromes were attacked 
without success. A pipe line leading to an oil wharf on the Thames 
Estuary was hit and a fire started, but it was soon extinguished. The 
total casualties were believed to be 12 killed and 30 injured. It was 
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known that 7 enemy ‘planes were destroyed and likely that several 
more did not reach home. Three members of the crew of one were 
taken prisoner. 


June 20 


The French communiqué reported that the enemy had pushed 
reconnaissance detachments south of Nantes and west of Bourges 
towards Montlugon and Vichy, to the south of Lyons, and in the 
direction of Nantua. The wireless announced the fall of Lyons. 

Bordeaux was heavily bombed twice during the day. 

The German communiqué announced the capture of Brest, and said 
the Lower Loire from Nantes to Tours had been crossed at several 
points. South of the Loire bomber squadrons attacked continuously 
the enemy forces streaming back on the roads. In Northern Lorraine 
Epinal, Toul, and Luneville were taken. In the Maginot Line another 
breach was made west of Wissembourg, and part of the fortifications 
were destroyed by bombers and dive bombers. In Burgundy the union 
of the troops advancing from Belfort and the Upper Rhine was com- 
pleted. At sea a U-boat sank a tanker. The German News Agency 
stated that the French troops in the Maginot Line north of Metz were 
still resisting fiercely, though without any prospect of relief. 

The British Air Ministry stated that the previous evening succéssful 
attacks had been made on aircraft at aerodromes near Amiens and 
Rouen. Several machines burst into flame and hangars were set on 
fire. All the aircraft returned safely. Throughout the night military 
objectives in the Ruhr, Rhineland, and north-west Germany were 
heavily bombed. One aircraft was lost. A later communiqué announced 
that targets spread over a large area were attacked, including Liinen, 
Hamm, Bielefeld, Miinster, Diiren, Schwerte, Euskirchen, Miinchen- 
Gladbach, Hamborn, Emmerich, Hamburg, Brunsbiittel, and Norder- 
ney. Fleet Air Arm and Coastal Command machines bombed military 
store houses at Ymuiden and Scheveringen and the aerodrome at 
3orkum, starting fires at all three places. During the day attacks were 
made twice on a large number of troop carrying and dive bombing 
aircraft at Rouen-Boos aerodrome, setting 4 on fire and damaging 
probably 20 others. All the machines returned safely. 

The Ministry also announced that during the night German aircraft 
dropped bombs on the north-east coast of England and did damage in 
3 towns; bombs fell at scattered points in Lincolnshire, in the South 
of England, and in South Wales. Eight civilians were killed, and some 
60 injured, and some damage was done to factories. At least 3 of the 
attackers were shot down by British fighters and others damaged. 

A German communiqué stated that since May 10 enemy, and chiefly 
British, aircraft had uninterruptedly attacked open German towns, 
where 8 civilians had been killed the previous night. The German Air 
Force had now begun reprisals against England, and during the night 
bombers had set tank depots in Hull on fire and had successfully 
attacked the nitrogen factories at Billingham, causing big fires. The 
wireless stated that shipyards, etc., at Bristol and Southampton had 
also been successfully attacked. 

The Admiralty announced that the armed merchant cruiser A ndanta 
had been torpedoed by a U-boat. All the crew were safely landed. 
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June 21 


The French communiqué stated that in the Vosges their troops, 
formed into a vast square, were vigorously carrying on the fight. They 
had made several successful counter-attacks. ; 

The Germans announced the occupation of Lyons after a struggle. 
In Alsace and Lorraine a mopping up of parts of the Maginot Line 
was proceeding against obstinate resistance. In the Western Vosges 
a few enemy groups were still holding out; the Hartmannsweiler Kopf, 
a spur of the southern Vosges, had been captured. In the battles in 
Alsace, which led to the capture of Strasburg, Schlestadt, and Colmar, 
the land forces were supported in exemplary fashion by air squadrons. 
At sea air attacks were made the previous day off La Rochelle and the 
Gironde, and two enemy ships were sunk, and a U-boat reported the 
sinking of a British Royal Mail steamer. 

The British Air Ministry announced that successful attacks were 
made on gun positions near Calais by waves of bombers protected by 
Hurricanes. One machine was lost. Schipol aerodrome had _ been 
attacked the previous day and aircraft on the ground damaged. 
During the night railway junctions and yards, trains, etc., were bombed 
at Essen, Frintopp, Osterfeld, Hamm, and Ludwigshafen-Oppau. 
Two machines failed to return. A Heinkel seaplane was shot down in 
the North Sea. 

The Air Ministry News Service reported that in the attacks the 
previous day and night much damage was done to enemy aircraft, 
hangars, and stores at Rouen, Haamstede (on Schouven island), 
Paderborn, and Miinster. At Hitzacker, south-east of Hamburg, 
direct hits were obtained on a large factory. 

The Air Ministry also announced that enemy aircraft dropped bombs 
in an eastern district of England and in a north-eastern area during 
the night. No casualties were reported, and most of the bombs were 
apparently jettisoned when British fighters chased the enemy away. 
The Ministry also issued a survey of the operations against aircraft 
and other factories at Turin and Genoa and near Milan. It had been 
ascertained that much damage had been done to the Ansaldo, Caproni, 
and Fiat factories in a series of attacks. Turin was bombed for 3 hours 
one night, and large explosions caused in the Fiat works, and at Sestri 
Ponente the naval shipyards were attacked. 


June 23 


The French communiqué stated that the situation was without 
notable change except along the Atlantic coast, where the Germans 
continued their advance towards Rochefort, Saintes, and Cognac. On 
the Alpine front Italian attempts to progress continued; on the whole 
the French forces still held their advanced positions. 

The German communiqué stated that the battle in Alsace and 
Lorraine had ended the previous day with the capitulation of the 
French armies. The fortress of Mutzig on the eastern border of the 
Vosges had been taken, and resistance was only offered in sectors of 
the Maginot Line and by scattered detachments in the Vosges. On the 
Atlantic coast St. Nazaire naval base was taken and motor detachments 
reached La Rochelle. In the Rhone valley a passage of the river was 
forced south of Geneva. 
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At sea, it claimed the sinking of 2 transports and a tanker and in the 
air the destruction of 49 enemy aircraft. 

The British Air Ministry announced the destruction of a German 
supply ship in the North Sea the previous day from 3 direct hits 
secured on its decks. It also stated that the aerodrome at Merville 
had been bombed effectively, and that a Messerschmitt 110 had been 
destroyed during offensive patrols by fighters, and 6 others probably 
destroyed. One fighter was missing. The Ministry also announced that 
2 of the enemy bombers which raided the English coast the previous 
week had been destroyed by the balloon barrage. 


June 24 


The French communiqué reported lively fighting near St. Etienne, 
and in the south-east, German progress in the region of Culoz. In the 
Alps Italian attacks were broken by the advance posts, and nowhere 
breached the French line of resistance. 

The last French communiqué to be issued reported slight progress by 
the Germans in the Charente region, where they occupied Angouléme, 
and in the Rhone valley, where they reached Aix and the banks of the 
\orette. In the Alps Italian attacks continued, but were checked 
everywhere except in the Maurienne district, where the enemy ad- 
vanced just beyond Lanslebourg, and on the coast, where he entered 
Menton. 

The German communiqués stated that the Atlantic coast was occupied 
down to the Gironde estuary. More enemy detachments had sur- 
rendered in Alsace Lorraine, and south of Lyons the French resistance 
in front of Grenoble and Chambéry had been broken. At sea the sinking 
of two steamers by motor torpedo boats was claimed and further 
F successes by a U-boat. 

The Italian communiqué announced that a general attack had been 
started on June 21 from Mt. Blanc to the sea, and notable successes 
scored everywhere. Entire units had reached the valley of the Isére, 
Arc, Guil, Ubaye, Tinée, and Vésubie, penetrating the French fortified 
lines. 

The British Air Ministry stated that daylight attacks were made the 
previous day on railway junctions and aerodromes in Germany and 
Holland, three machines failing to return. In the night munition 
factories and other military objectives were bombed, and heavy damage 
done, in Mecklenburg, the Ruhr, and the Rhineland. All the aircraft 
returned safely. According to the German News Agency the Hamburg 
district was among those attacked. 

The Air Ministry also announced that enemy aircraft had crossed 
the coast during the night and were engaged. Semi-official reports stated 
that bombs were dropped in a south-east area and in South-West 
England. Warnings were also sounded in London and in the north- 


» west. 


The Admiralty announced that the Naval Yacht Campeador V had 
been sunk by a mine, with the loss of 20 lives; also that the liner 
Wellington Star had been lost off Cape Finisterre, the crew being saved. 





2. The Mediterranean and Africa 


June 11 


The R.A.F. issued a communiqué from Cairo, announcing that attacks 
had been made on enemy bombers, petrol depots, and bomb dumps on 
military aerodromes in East Libya and Italian East Africa. In Libya 
aircraft were destroyed on the ground, and a petrol dump set alight. 
In East Africa aircraft and hangars were hit at aerodromes near Asmara, prev! 
In all the operations 3 machines were missing. raid 
A Nairobi communiqué stated that bombers of the South African dam 
- Air Force bombed Banda Hill and other military objectives at Moyale, the g 
on the Kenya-Ethiopian frontier, all returning safely. builc 
Malta was raided several times by Italian aircraft and forty-one 
people killed. One raider was shot down. 
According to reports from American sources in Rome, Blackshirt 
infantry and native troops crossed the frontiers into both British and 
French Somaliland and advanced towards Jibuti. British reports stated builc 
that bridges on the border between French Somaliland and Abyssinia dam 
had been destroyed. , 


June 12 


The first Italian communiqué was issued, stating that severe bombard- “ 
ments of military objectives at Malta had been carried out at dawn and TT 
dusk the previous day, “‘with evident success”. All the units returned the I 
safely. An attempt by British bombers to cross the frontier of Cyrenaica wher 
was frustrated. on t 

It was announced in Cairo that the R.A.F. had attacked Tobruk the ie 
CIV) 
the 
raide 
the f 


previous day and damaged several enemy vessels, including the cruiser 
San Giorgio, which was set on fire, and 2 submarines. Two enemy 
aircraft were also brought down, all the British machines returning 
safely. In a raid on Massawa the previous night a petrol dump was set 
on fire. Italian aircraft raided Moyale on the Kenya frontier, but the 
only casualty was one African soldier slightly wounded. 


June 13 


The R.A.F. in Cairo announced further raids on Eritrea and Italian 
East Africa, with successful attacks on airfields at Asmara and Gura. 
At Diredawa a munitions dump was blown up, and at Macaaca, near 
Assab, the barracks were hit. 

Reports reached Cairo that a British armoured patrol had captured 
an outpost on the Libyan frontier, taking 61 prisoners and 3 machine 
guns without loss themselves. 

The Italian communiqué reported that the Air Force had again 
bombed enemy bases, including Bizerta and Toulon. At Bizerta it 
claimed that fires were started and enemy ’planes destroyed on the 
ground. At Tobruk a British combined air and sea attack was repulsed, 
some slight damage being done to military work and a small mine- 
sweeper being sunk. In East Africa enemy attacks on the airfields at 
Asmara, Goura, Addi-Urgi, and Agordat did little damage, but killed 
some 12 employees. It also claimed that an Italian submarine had sunk 
an enemy cruiser in the Mediterranean. raid 
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Reports from Aden stated that 3 raids had been made by Italian 
aircraft, one of which was destroyed. Five Arabs were killed, but no 
damage was done to military material or personnel. The frontier post 
of Wajir, in Kenya, was raided, and 2 R.A.F. personnel wounded. 


June 14 


The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that reconnaissance flights the 
previous day had resulted in valuable information being obtained. A 
raid was made on Fort Capruzzo in Libya, and two defence posts 
damaged, and in a raid on Assab, in Italian East Africa, 4 aircraft on 
the ground were destroyed and much damage done to hangars and other 
buildings, large fires being observed afterwards. 

Aden was raided 3 times but British fighters shot down one machine 
and seriously damaged another. Two small Sudanese towns were also 
attacked, but only little damage done. 

Malta was bombed constantly by one machine which damaged some 
buildings and killed 2 soldiers. Berbera was also raided, and slight 
| damage caused. 

South African aircraft bombed military camps near Kismayo, 
Italian Somaliland, scoring direct hits, and returned without loss. 


June 15 


The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that raids were made on forts over 
the Libyan frontier at Sidi Areiz and on military targets near Jerabub 
where 2 aircraft were destroyed. Assab was also attacked and machines 
on the ground destroyed. Italian aircraft from Libya raided coastal 
towns near the Egyptian frontier and killed a few Egyptian soldiers and 
civilians. Sollum was attacked by naval and air forces, and 22 men of 
the Egyptian Frontier Force were wounded. Sidi Barrani was also 
raided, and some casualties caused. The British land forces captured 
the frontier forts of Capruzzo and Amseat, taking over 200 prisoners. 

Malta was raided twice, and one person killed. A bomber was driven 
| off, badly damaged by British fighters. 


June 16 


The British Admiralty announced that 4 Italian submarines had been 
destroyed in the Mediterranean since hostilities began. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo stated that in a raid on Diredawa the previous 
day a hangar was set on fire and 2 other fires started. At Macaaca, near 
Assab, direct hits were obtained on the aerodrome and on buildings. 

The Italian communiqué stated that an enemy submarine had been 
sunk, and that the Air Force had attacked military targets in Corsica 
and Malta. In North Africa violent actions against British forces were 
still in progress, and in East Africa raids were made on bases at Berbera 
and Mandera. 


June 17 
An Italian motor transport column across the Libyan frontier was 
| attacked by British tanks, and dispersed with the loss of 20 or 30 
killed, and some men taken prisoner. There were no British casualties. 
The R.A.F. communiqué issued in Cairo stated that Tobruk had been 
raided the previous day and much damage done to munition and petrol 
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dumps. A raid was also made on EI Aden and El Gubbi, both frontie; 
outposts, all the machines returning safely. Italian aircraft bombeq 
Sollum, Sidi Barrani, and Mersa Matruh, killing 4 Egyptian soldiers 
and wounding 8 R.E. workers. 

The R.A.F. also raided Diredawa, Macaaca, and Larte, hitting q 
hangar at the first-named. South African aircraft bombed Iavello ang 
Neghelli, Italian East Africa, and did much damage to machines q 
the ground, at least 11 being destroyed. They also raided Mega air 
and military base and bombed and machine-gunned troops. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 

Malta was raided by 5 Heinkel bombers, which dropped all their 
bombs in the sea when attacked by British fighters. 

The Italian communiqué stated that their aircraft had bombed nayal 
and air bases in Malta, Corsica, and Tunisia. 

Press reports of the ground fighting near Sollum the previous da 
stated that the British force captured 11 tanks, 3 guns, and 2 senio; 
officers, one a General commanding engineers. 


June 18 

The R.A.F. communiqué announced more raids on Massawa, starting 
a fire and damaging a petrol installation. In a reconnaissance over the 
Asmara area a defence post was destroyed. South African aircraft 
attacked Bardera and obtained direct hits on military objectives, and 
4 enemy machines were believed to have been destroyed. At Neghell 
a hangar was set on fire and aircraft and a lorry park attacked, direct 
hits being obtained. All the machines returned safely. 

It was stated in Cairo that the operations on the Libyan frontier 
had resulted in some 600 prisoners being taken. 


The Italian communiqué reported effective bombing raids on the night 
of June 16-17 on Bizerta, Malta, and the Corsica airport. In East 
Africa many air raids were carried out and military objectives in the 
Upper Sudan bombed, all the aircraft returning. 

Reports from Malta stated that raids continued daily, but the 
damage done was small. 


June 19 

The R.A.F. communiqué stated that aircraft had bombed and 
believed they had sunk an Italian submarine. Raids on Tessenei and 
Raheita, in Italian East Africa, caused considerable damage, and thi 
Southern Rhodesian Air Force bombed military posts in Southem 
Abyssinia. 

Reports from Nairobi stated that the King’s African Rifles had 
raided and severely damaged an Italian post at El Wak the previous 
day. 
The Italian communiqué stated that aircraft had sunk an enem\ 
submarine. In East Africa British columns had tried to penetrate the 
Italian lines, but had been counter-attacked and dispersed. The Au 
Force bombed enemy bases and set 3 machines on fire. 


June 20 
The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that in air fighting on the Libya 
frontier the previous day 8 Italian machines were destroyed and > 
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others probably destroyed. British losses. were 2 machines. One 
Italian fighter was captured intact near Sollum. In night operations 
over El Aden and El Gubbi 6 Italian machines were set on fire. 

The South African Air Force again bombed Iavello airfield in East 
Africa, destroying 2 machines and damaging 3 others. Enemy fighters 
then took off, but one was shot down and another forced down. One 
of the South African machines was missing. East of Aden an Italian 
bomber was forced down and the crew of 5 made prisoners. 

The Italian communiqué stated that air and naval bases at Bizerta, 
Chisonaccia, Borgo, Ajaccio, Campo del Lovo, Calvi, Bonifacio, and 
Porto-Vecchio had been continuously bombed and machine-gunned, 
all the Italian machines returning safely. In Northern Africa opera- 
tions on the Cyrenaica frontier continued, and several enemy tanks 
were destroyed. A British aeroplane was shot down in an air fight. 
Two machines failed to return. A French destroyer was sunk by a 
submarine. In East Africa the enemy bases of Aden, Port Sudan, 
Zeila, and elsewhere were bombed and aircraft on the ground destroyed. 
One machine did not return. 


June 21 


The R.A.F. reported the capture of the crew of 6 when an Italian 
aircraft was brought down near the Egyptian-Libyan frontier, and 
stated that direct hits were registered on objectives at E] Aden and 
E] Gubbi. 

Cairo reports stated that British mechanized units in the Sudan 
the previous day routed a force of native troops under Italian officers, 
taking several prisoners without suffering any casualties. Two air 
raids were made on Diredawa and direct hits secured on the railway 
station and aerodrome. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Italian communiqué stated that Malta and Bizerta had been 
subject to ‘‘intense and accurate’”’ bombardment the previous night. 
In Northern Africa operations on the Egyptian frontier were still in 
progress, and so far the enemy had lost more than 10 aeroplanes. Mersa 
Matruh had been bombed and serious damage and extensive fires caused. 
In a ‘fruitless air raid’’ on the air base at Iavello, East Africa, 2 British 
aeroplanes were shot down. 


June 22 
The Admiralty announced that the trawler Moonstone in the Gulf of 
Aden had captured a large Italian submarine, after killing its com- 
mander and 11 of the crew, and brought it into Aden as a prize. There 
were no British casualties. Malta was raided by one bomber, which was 
brought down in flames and the crew either killed or captured. 


June 23 
A statement issued in Cairo reported the success of lightning raids 
made on Abyssinia from British Somaliland, resulting in the capture of 
2 posts, one of which had been deserted by its garrison. The R.A.F. 
reported successful raids on Italian East Africa, Eritrea, and Libya, 
in which Macaaca and Diredawa were again bombed and aircraft 
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destroyed. A raid from the Sudan badly damaged military concentra. 
tions at Asosa. It was also announced that some 20 bombs were dropped 
on Alexandria the previous day, killing 2 people. None of them fel 
near military objectives, and the damage done was slight. Two of the 
raiders were badly hit. 

The British Admiralty announced the sinking of another Italian 
submarine in the Red Sea area. The 39th raid on Malta resulted in 
little damage and no fatal injuries. One Italian fighter was brought 
down. 


June 24 


The Admiralty announced the destruction of another Italian sub. 
marine east of Suez, making 7 disposed of since Italy entered the war, 

The Italians claimed the sinking of an enemy submarine in the Lower 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and stated that their aircraft had bombed Malta and 
Bizerta. Two machines failed to return. In Egypt Mersa Matruh and 
Sidi Barrani were again attacked, and in East Africa air bases at 
Jibuti and Berbera; also enemy troops in Kenya. Enemy raids were 
made on Massawa, Assab, and Diredawa. Finally, Palermo city had 
been bombed the previous day, causing 25 deaths and 153 other 
casualties without any military objective being hit. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ADEN 

June 11.—The Italian ships Esculino and Montepiana were brought 
into harbour as prizes, after their crews had attempted unsuccessfully 
to scuttle them. 


ALGERIA 

June 20.—The Governor-General issued an appeal to the people, 
pointing out that the French Government, in order to save France 
from still more sanguinary trials, had been forced to enter into negotia- 
tions with the enemy. He also sent a message to Marshal Pétain assur- 
ing him of his resolve to continue to devote all the forces to the defence 
of France. 


ARGENTINA 

June 11.—It was announced that orders had been issued prohibiting 
shipping from sailing in European waters. 

June 12.-Two time-bomb explosions occurred in the British steamer 
Gascony in Buenos Ayres harbour. Members of the crew and several 
stevedores were arrested. 

June 14.—It was announced that the Government and the Uruguayan 
Government were co-operating in measures to repress Nazi activities, 
and had strengthened their military border guards and were taking 
other precautions to discover and destroy Nazi Stutzpunkts, or support 
points. 

It was also stated that the Buenos Ayres police department was being 


reorganized, owing to complaints by the Ministers of War and Marine 
that the police were not co-operating actively in the investigation of 
Nazi activities. 


AUSTRALIA 

June 11.—The Government declared war on Italy, as from 9 a.m. 
Eastern Standard Time, and the rounding up of Italian Fascists and 
military reservists began at once. The motor-ship Remo was seized at 
Fremantle. 

Mr. Menzies, in a speech in Melbourne, said it must be the most con- 
temptible moment in Italy’s history. All Mussolini’s posturing could 
not conceal the fact that she had intervened only because she thought 
the Allies would be beaten, and she might as well share the loot. 

June 12.—The Italian liner Romolo was stopped by an armed merchant 
ship in mid-Pacific and was scuttled by her crew. Passengers and crew 
were rescued. 

June 13.—Mr. Menzies was sworn in as Minister of Munitions. It 


» was announced that the shipbuilding industry was rapidly being ex- 


panded and that a number of patrol vessels were being built for Great 


| Britain in 5 shipyards. 


June 14.—The Government ordered 496 more Wirraway aircraft, 
making 811 in all, to replace machines normally providable by Great 
Britain for training. 
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The Minister of the Interior stated that the Cabinet had approved ip 
principle the acceptance and care of 5,000 children from the U.K. fo; 
the duration of the war. 

The Prime Minister telegraphed to M. Reynaud endorsing the Message 
of the British Government, and declaring that, whatever the difficulties 
of the day, they would continue the struggle with confidence and resoly. 
tion until France and the ideals for which she stood were delivered. 

Aliens throughout the country were ordered to surrender all firearms 
and explosives. 

June 16.—The Prime Minister, in a national broadcast, said that 20,00) 
of the A.I.F. were already abroad, and over 40,000 in camp in Australia, 
No limits had been set to recruiting, and he did not doubt that at any 
time there would be 30,000 to 40,000 men training for the A.I.F. The 
Government had decided that the home forces must be maintained at a 
strength of 250,000 to deter or repel an invader. 

The munitions side of the war effort was more difficult, but given 
time and co-operation all round they could produce anything. In order 
to give the Government wider powers a Bill would be submitted 
modelled on the British legislation of May 22, conferring unlimited 
power to tax or take property, to direct employers and employed what 
to do, and to call up man-power. In the exercise of these vast powers the 
Government welcomed the full co-operation of everyone, particularl 
the trade unions. The watchword was “All in’. The deterioration o| 
the European situation meant a hardening of resolve to win and to free 
Europe and the world from the greatest menace in history. 

June 17.—Commenting on the French peace negotiations Mr. 
Menzies said: “This is not the end of the war; on the contrary, it is 
the beginning of the most bitter and most crucial phase. As long as 
Britain is unconquered the world can be saved, and that Britain can or 
will be conquered is unthinkable. We must keep up our courage and 
work like tigers, because the defeat of Germany now rests upon us. ... 
It is now up to British courage, reinforced as surely it must be by the 
whole resources of the American Continent... .” 

Over 1,000 men offered themselves for enlistment in New South 
Wales during the day. 

June 18.—Large numbers of men enlisted, especially in Melbourne 

June 19.—A Commonwealth conference of the Labour Party passed 
a resolution advocating complete participation in the Empire Air 
Scheme, the reinforcement of A.I.F. divisions abroad, and the main- 
tenance of compulsory military training, thus abandoning its opposition 
to compulsory service. 

June 20.—The Minister for Air announced that nearly 98,000 men 
had applied for enlistment in the Australian Air Force. 

The House of Representatives, by 59 votes to 10, passed the National 
Security Bill with an amendment empowering the Governor-General 
to make regulations providing that all persons should place themselves 
and their property at the disposal of the Commonwealth as a necessary 
expedient to secure the public safety, defence of the Commonwealth, 
and the efficient prosecution of the war. The imposition of compulsory 
service beyond Australia was forbidden. 

June 21.—The Emergency Powers Bill passed the Senate, by 28 
votes to 3, and received the Governor-General’s assent. The Federal 
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Treasurer announced in Parliament that the Government would ask 
for an additional appropriation of £20 million to speed up all forms of 
munitions production. 


BARBADOES 

June 19.—The House of Assembly passed a Bill imposing new taxa- 
tion to raise funds to aid the prosecution of the war. A fund was started 
to provide monetary help to Great Britain, and a first instalment of 
(12,000 was sent to London. 


BELGIUM 
June 21.—The Government arrived in Portugal, except for the 
Minister of Health, who went to London. 


BRAZIL 
June 11.—President Vargas was reported to have declared in a 
speech that “vigorous peoples fit for life must follow the route of their 


aspirations ’. 


BULGARIA 

June 22.—The press published articles supporting the revisionist 
claims, following a statement to a paper by the Prime Minister that 
he hoped the peace which the Axis was bringing to Europe would 
include doing justice to the Bulgarian claims. 


' CANADA 


June 11.—The Italian steamer Capo Nilo was run aground when pur- 
sued by a mine-sweeper, and her crew captured after they had attempted 
unsuccessfully to set her on fire. 

June 12.—It was announced that several hundred Italians in 7 
Provinces had been arrested since the declaration of war. All Italians 
not naturalized were ordered to register and have their finger-prints 
taken. 

June 13.—The Prime Minister announced that Col. Ralston would 
take over the Ministry of Defence after presenting the Budget in a few 
days’ time. 

June 14.—The Prime Minister read to Parliament the pledge given 
to France by Mr. Churchill, and said it expressed the feeling and con- 
victions of the Canadian people in every word. He had sent M. Reynaud 
a message declaring that “‘Canada pledges to France, as she has to 
Britain, her unwavering support to the utmost limit of her power and 
resources’, 

June 17.—The Prime Minister declared in Parliament that the fate 
of France would strengthen rather than weaken their determination 
to stand by Britain, and said that measures for the enlargement of their 
war effort would soon be announced. 

The Government decided to waive the immigration restrictions for 
British refugees who were relatives and friends of Canadians who were 
offering to take them in. 

June 18.—The Deputy Minister for Air Defence stated in Ottawa 
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that fighter and bomber aircraft had already been dispatched t 
England and that the first pilots graduating from the Empire Aj; 
Training Scheme were proceeding oversea immediately. 

Mr. Mackenzie King announced that Canadian troops had lande; 
in Iceland, and that Canada was extending her military defensiy. 
powers over French and British possessions in the Western Hemisphere 

The Minister of Finance announced that the Government had 
authorized the issue of non-interest bearing certificates to an amount oj 
$10 million, maturing on June 15, 1945. 

June 19.—Mr. Mackenzie King stated in Parliament that they had 
made a definite offer to take a substantial number of British children, 
but the British Government had suggested that Canada should first 
take interned aliens and German prisoners, and then the children 
The Government had agreed. 

The Earl and Countess of Athlone arrived in Halifax and left fo; 
Ottawa. 

June 20.—The Bill giving the Government full powers for th 
mobilization of the man-power and industrial resources of the country 
passed its final reading in both Houses. 

June 21.—The Earl of Athlone was installed as Governor-General. 
Replying to the Prime Minister’s address of welcome he said that the 
King has entrusted him with a Message to convey to all Canadians 
his good wishes “‘for the successful outcome of the great task which lies 
before us all’’. 

He gave the Royal Assent to the Emergency Powers Bill. 

June 24.—The Finance Minister, introducing the Budget, said ‘When 
the enemy of mankind stands with naked sword at the threshold of 
Britain I call on Canadians for the maximum effort which is physically 
possible.’’ He said there was an overall deficit of $118 million in the 
year ended March 31, equal to the sum spent on war purposes, but 
estimated that the national income for 1940-41 would increase by 
$700 million to about $4,500 million (say £1,006,700,000). A very large 
proportion of this would be diverted to war purposes. 

War activity in Canada would, he believed, before very long bring a 
situation in which everyone able and willing would find productive 
employment, but he warned the people that they must reduce their 
personal consumption somewhat. He concluded: ‘‘We know only too 
well that we are paying the price of long years of wishful thinking. 
Fortunately, at last I believe our eyes are opened and that we see 
clearly. If we do, it is not too late.” 


CEYLON 

June 14.—The police raided the houses of German refugees on 
parole and discovered a wireless transmitter. Twelve refugees were 
re-arrested. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
June 14.—The Wang Ching-wei Administration at Nanking formall; 
requested the “voluntary withdrawal” of British, French, and Italian 
troops and warships from China in order to prevent incidents. 
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FOREIGN INTERESTS 

June 12.—It was announced that an agreement had been reached 
with Japan on outstanding issues at Tientsin. (See Japan.) 

June 15.—The Mayor of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai re- 
quested the Consuls and military commanders of the belligerent Powers 
to withdraw their troops from the city. 

June 19.—Signature of agreements with Japan settling the Tientsin 
dispute by the British and French Governments. (See Japan.) 

June 20.—The blockade of Tientsin was lifted. It was understood 
that the British municipal council would employ a Japanese adviser 
in connexion with Japanese affairs. The Japanese authorities gave 
formal permission to their nationals to reside in the British and 
French Concessions. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

June 10.—Chungking was again bombed, and damage done to the 
French, German, Belgian, and Soviet Embassies. There were no 
foreign casualties. 

June 11.—Chungking was raided by 127 Japanese aircraft and much 
damage done to the commercial and residential districts. Intense 
fighting was reported in Western Hupeh. 

June 12.—The Japanese reached Ichang, after bombing it continu- 
ously for several days. Chungking was again raided and 600 people 
killed and wounded. 

June 17.—The outskirts of Chungking were bombed by 65 Japanese 
aircraft. 

June 24.— In a raid on Chungking the British Embassy buildings 


and the Consulate-General and the French Consulate were hit and badly 
damaged. 


SOUTH CHINA 

June 22.—Reports of Japanese troop movements near Kowloon. 
(See Hong-kong.) 

June 24.—Japanese naval H.Q. in South China announced that the 
Fleet there was actively co-operating with the Army, and naval units 
were effectively tightening the coastal blockade to check the entry of 
war material into the Chinese interior. 


CYPRUS 

June 12.—The Governor addressed the Advisory Council and told 
them Cyprus was now a potential battle zone; active preparations for 
defence were accordingly being made. After announcing the rationing 
of petrol and new food control rules he warned them against sabotage, 
Fifth Columnists, and rumour-mongers. He described defeatists as 
traitors, with whom the Government would deal. 

June 14.—The formation of a local defence force was announced, to 
assist the Regulars in the defence of the island. 


EGYPT 
June 11.—An Arabic translation of President Roosevelt’s address 
was broadcast by the official wireless service. The rounding up was 
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reported of many hundred Italians, 138 being arrested in Port Saiq 
alone. 

June 12.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with Italy 
and put in motion machinery for the rounding up of Italians and fo; 
confiscating Italian property. 

In a statement in Parliament the Prime Minister declared that jj 
Egypt was respected she would continue to respect the obligations laid 
down in the Treaty, but would not enter the war unless Italian troops 
crossed her frontiers or bombed Egyptian towns or military objectives, 

It was stated in Cairo that documents had been discovered showing 
that a leading Italian resident of Alexandria (who had been interned) 
had been selected as Governor of Egypt after the war; also maps on 
which Egypt was marked as an Italian possession. 

June 17.—The Prime Minister told the press that he considered the 
Italian raids on Sollum and Mersa Matruh should be regarded as frontier 
incidents capable of settlement through diplomatic channels. He also 
said that in view of the gravity of the situation he was ready to give 
place to a Coalition Government if such a course was deemed necessary. 

The British Ambassador had an audience of the King. 

June 18.—An inspired statement was published in the Cairo papers 
categorically denying rumours that Great Britain was attempting to 
force Egypt to declare war on Italy. It stated that the British Gover- 
ment had no intention of presenting any such demand to Egypt, and 
wished only to see the Treaty loyally carried out and nothing done to 
hamper British military operations. 

June 20.—The Premier tendered his resignation, but the King did 
not accept it. This followed the failure of attempts to form a coalition 
or a national Cabinet. 

June 22.—The Ministry of Defence announced that an air raid 
warning had been sounded in Cairo; no enemy aircraft appeared, but 
Egyptian A.A. batteries opened fire on R.A.F. machines which had 
been sent up to deal with a possible enemy attack. The mistake was 
quickly discovered and the firing ceased at once. 

At a meeting of Elder Statesmen under the auspices of the King the 
Prime Minister declared that the British Government had never asked, 
either orally or in writing, that Egypt should declare war against Italy. 

June 23.—The King accepted the Premier’s resignation. Attempts 
were made to form a national Cabinet, but were understood to have 
failed owing to the refusal of Nahas Pasha to head it unless elections 
were held. 

The Italian Minister left Egypt with 121 members of the Legation 
and Consular staffs and 111 other Italians who were going to Italy. 

June 24.—British official statement re the declaration by the Prime 
Minister on June 22. (See Great Britain.) 


EIRE 


June 15.—The U.S. liner Washington left Galway with over 2,000 
Americans returning home. 


ESTONIA 


June 16.—The Government received a Note from the Soviet Govern- 
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ment demanding a change of Government. (See U.S.S.R.) They 
accepted the demands and then resigned. — 

June 17.—Soviet troops entered the country and occupied strategic 
points. Warships arrived off Tallinn. 

June 21.—Rioting occurred in Tallinn and workers invaded the citadel 
and hoisted the red flag. The demonstrators, assisted by Russian sol- 
diers, disarmed the police and occupied police stations. 

The Cabinet resigned. 

June 22.—A new Cabinet was formed. It was announced that Par- 
liament was to be dissolved and elections held. 

June 23.—General Laidoner was retired, and succeeded as C.-in-C. 
by General Jonson. The Government granted an amnesty to 340 
political prisoners. 


FRANCE 

June 11.—The military authorities took over charge of Paris and 
barricaded all highways. It was learnt that 900 Italians had been 
arrested at Marseilles the previous night. 

The Government took up residence at Tours. 

June 12.—Mr. Churchill’s visit and issue of communiqué in London. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Signature of Treaty with Thailand. (See Thailand.) It was announced 
that Italian residents who were believed to be opponents of Fascism 
were being called upon formally to declare their loyalty to the Govern- 
ment and to undertake to remain at the disposal of the civil and 
military authorities. Three-quarters of them were stated to have done 
so. The Paris Police Prefecture requisitioned all chemists, bakeries, 
and foodshops. 

June 13.—Notices were posted in Paris early in the morning con- 
taining a proclamation by the Military Governor declaring the capital 
an open town. The Prefect of Police sent a message to the police 
ordering them to remain at their posts and adding, “We shall fulfil 
our duty up to the end”. 

It was learnt that Mr. Bullitt, the U.S. Ambassador, had decided 
to remain in Paris. 

The message sent to President Roosevelt by M. Reynaud on June 10 
was published. After thanking him for the help he had decided to give 
in armaments he said that for 6 days and nights their troops had been 
fighting without an hour’s respite against an enemy possessing a 
crushing superiority in effectives and material, and the enemy was 
almost at the gates of Paris. ‘“We shall fight before Paris,” he went on, 
“fight behind Paris, shut ourselves up in one of our provinces, 
and, if they drive us out, go to North Africa, and, if need be, to our 
American possessions.”’ 

He was preparing to go with the Army, and ‘“‘thus we shall intensify 
the struggle with all our remaining forces; for we do not intend to 
abandon it’’. He asked Mr. Roosevelt to explain all this personally to 
his people and to the citizens of all States. At that very hour another 
dictatorship had just struck France from behind, and he continued: 
“You have generously responded to the appeal I sent . . . a few days 
ago. To-day, it is new and even greater help that my duty makes me 
ask of you. At the same time that you explain the situation to the men 
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and women of America I beg you to declare publicly that the United 
States will give the Allies by every means their moral and materia] 
support, without an expeditionary force... .I realize the gravity of 
such a gesture. Its very gravity means that it should not come too 
late.”’ 

He recalled Mr. Roosevelt’s words on Oct. 5, 1937 about the peace 
and freedom of 90 per cent. of the people of the world being jeopardized 
by the remaining 10 per cent. and declared that ‘‘the hour has now come 
for these 90 per cent of the citizens of the world to unite against the 
mortal danger threatening us all... .” 

M. Reynaud broadcast a new appeal to President Roosevelt at 
11.30 p.m. in which he emphasized the heroism of the Army, and said 
he had seen men returning from the battle who had not slept for 5 
days. ‘‘These men’’, he said, ‘‘had no doubts about the issue of the 
battle. They had no doubts about the fate of their country... . Our 
race does not allow itself to be beaten by invasion. It has seen so many 
of them in the course of the centuries. But it has always repulsed and 
dominated the invader. All that—the sufferings and courage of France 
—the world must know. All free men must pay their debt to her. The 
hour has come. The French Army is the advance guard of the armies 
of democracy and has sacrificed itself. In losing this battle it has 
inflicted terrible blows on the common enemy... . Wounded France 
has the right to turn now to the democracies and to say, ‘I have claims 
on you’. 

“But it is one thing to approve and another to act. We know what 
place the ideal holds among the American people. I address a new and 
final appeal to the President of the United States. Each time that | 
have asked him to increase his help he has done so generously. But 
it is a question to-day of the future of France, of the very life of France. 
. .. Clouds of aeroplanes must assist us. Forces must come from the 
other side of the Atlantic and crush the evil forces which dominate 
Europe. We have the right to hope that the day is approaching when 
we shall receive that help.”’ 

They had left Paris because they could not allow Hitler to be able to 
say that there was in France only a puppet Government such as those 
which he had tried to set up almost everywhere. He concluded: 

“Our people in the course of its history has perhaps faltered, but it 
has never abdicated. The French nation will know great sufferings. 
May it be worthy of the nation’s past. . . . The day of resurrection will 
come. 

June 14.—It was stated in official circles that the occupation of 
Tangier by a Spanish force took place in agreement with the French 
and British authorities. 

German troops entered Paris by the Aubervilliers Gate. The police 
and civil guards remained in the city, and surrendered their arms. 

June 15.—The Cabinet met at Bordeaux and was attended by 
President Lebrun, General Weygand, Admiral Darlan, and General 
Vuillemin. 

June 16.—The Cabinet met, and a communiqué stated that during 
the meeting the members learnt of the response of the American 
Government to M. Reynaud’s last appeal. The Council of Ministers 
would have to examine in the afternoon, in the light of the information 
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in its possession on the whole diplomatic and military situation, to 
what extent this reply from the American Government was such as to 
permit France to continue the struggle on her own territory under 
conditions which could usefully serve the common cause of the 
democracies. 

A second meeting was held at 5 p.m., and a communiqué stated that 
it lasted till 7.45, and the Government were expected to meet again at 
10 p.m. 

At 11.30 p.m. the wireless service announced that the Cabinet had 
resigned, and that Marshal Pétain had been asked to form a new 
Ministry, in which General Weygand would be Vice-President of the 
Council. 

Marshal Pétain sent for Sefior Lequerica, the Spanish Ambassador. 

Between the second and third meetings of the Cabinet a message 
was received from the British Government offering a complete Anglo- 
French Union, and suggesting that the Union should make an immediate 
appeal to America. 

Reports were current subsequently that the Cabinet, by 14 votes 
to 10, decided agaimst accepting the offer. 

June 17.—Marshal Pétain formed a Cabinet, with M. Chautemps, 
as Deputy Premier and Minister of State; General Weygand, Minister of 
Defence; General Colson, War; Admiral Darlan, Marine; General Pujo, 
Air; M. Baudouin, Foreign Affairs; M. Pomaret, the Interior; M. 
Premacourt, Justice; M. Bouthillier, Finance and Commerce; M. 
Riviére, the Colonies; M. Frossard, Public Works; M. Chichery, Agri- 
culture and Food; M. Février, Labour; and M. Ybarnégaray, Ex- 
Service Men and Families. 

Marshal Pétain broadcast a statement in the morning in which he 
announced his assumption of the direction of the Government, and 
went on, “I am, in heart and thought, with our admirable army who .. . 
have continued a glorious military tradition against an enemy superior 
in numbers and in arms, our army which has known, by its magnificent 
resistance, how to fulfil its duty towards our Allies .. . In these painful 
hours I am thinking of our unfortunate refugees, and all their extreme 
distress... . 

“It is witha heavy heart I say we must cease the fight. I have applied 
to our opponent to ask him if he is ready to sign with us, as between 
soldiers after the fight and in honour, a means to put an end to 
hostilities ...”’ 

In the evening the Foreign Minister broadcast an address in which he 
said that, though France had asked on what conditions peace could be 
made, she had not abandoned her arms. The union of their sufferings 
and of their resolution assured the maintenance of French nobility and 
pride, and “‘whatever decisions may be taken by the Government’’, he 
went on, “they will be honourable decisions. There is not a Frenchman 
but is determined that in this extreme adversity France shall preserve 
her dignity, courage, and faith in the future. It is because they are sure 
of the country’s spirit of independence that the Government remain 
among you and have asked on what conditions the carnage of our sons 
might be stopped”’. 

The enemy had not impaired their moral. Forty million Frenchmen 
had found themselves in the end facing almost alone 80 million Germans. 
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It was true they had received marks of sympathy—the assistance of 
Great Britain, “‘whose Fleet united to ours has never lost the mastery 
of the seas, and whose troops and magnificent Air Force have shared our 
battles. We have also had the help of Poland, Holland, and Belgium, 
But modern war cannot be improvised, and our friends have not been 
able to bring us the support necessary to the advance guard which the 
French Army represented”. 

That was why the Government had had to ask for conditions of 
peace. But the country would never be ready to accept shameful con- 
ditions which would mean the end of spiritual freedom for her people. 
“If the French are obliged to choose between existence and honour 
their choice is made, and by their total sacrifice it is the soul of France 
and all it represents for the world that they will have saved.” 

A communiqué was broadcast late in the evening explaining the 
military situation. The Navy was still intact, and the Air Force 
remained powerful, because its losses had been made up. It was the 
position of the land forces that had become untenable; they were 
divided into four distinct groups, separated and standing in danger of 
becoming victims of German manceuvres. 

Three of these groups faced the Germans, and their position had 
been indicated in the communiqués. The western group, of which British 
troops formed part, was fighting vigorously and had made several 
counter-attacks. But the eastern group appeared to be in the most 
serious situation because the enemy was pushing towards Nevers, 
Clanmecy, and Avallon, in an attempt to turn the Maginot Line, from 
which part of the troops had been withdrawn. A fourth group was 
formed by the Alpine Army and was intact. 

Announcement of offer of union between the British and French 
Empires. (See Great Britain.) 

June 18.—The Minister of the Interior broadcast an order to all 
Frenchmen to remain where they were, and announced that all towns 
of over 20,000 inhabitants were open towns. Order was the first element 
of a country’s security, and food supplies could be assured only if every 
civilian remained in his place whatever the military position. A people 
that was suffering and fighting should not disperse; on the contrary, 
it should close its ranks. 

The wireless bulletins repeated several times that France would only 
accept honourable conditions of peace and that, pending the German 
reply, she would continue the struggle. 

It was also announced, in the broadcast at 6.30 p.m., that according 
to information reaching the Government, German columns were flying 
white flags in the hope that the French troops would cease their 
resistance. The announcer pointed out that negotiations alone were 
contemplated, and they had not yet begun. It was the duty of all, 
therefore, to continue the resistance. 

General de Gaulle broadcast, from London, a message to the nation 
in which he said, “The Generals who for many years have commanded 
the French Armies have formed a Government. That Government, 
alleging that our Armies have been defeated, has opened negotiations 
with the enemy . . . We certainly have been, and still are, submerged by 
the mechanical strength of the enemy, both on land and in the air. 
The tanks, the aeroplanes, the tactics of the Germans far more than 
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their numbers were responsible for our retirement. The tanks, the 

aeroplanes, the tactics of the Germans astounded our Generals to such 

an extent that they have been brought to the pass which they are in 
to-Gay.: «si < 

“But has the last word been said? ...Is the defeat final? No. 
Believe me, I speak with knowledge and I tell you that France is not 
lost... For France is not alone ...She has a vast Empire behind 
her. She can unite with the British Empire, which holds the seas.”’ 
_.. This war has not been decided by the Battle of France. This war 
is a world war. In spite of all our mistakes, all our deficiencies, all our 

| sufferings, there are in the universe sufficient means to enable us one 
day to crush our enemies.” 

He concluded, “‘I, General de Gaulle, now in London, I invite all 
French officers and men who are on British soil, or who may arrive 
here... I invite the engineers and the skilled workmen of the arma- 
ment industries who are now on British soil . . . to get into touch with 
me. Whatever happens the flame of French resistance must not and 
shall not be extinguished.” 

The Minister for Refugees stated that some 6 million people were 
homeless. A headquarters for the refugee organizations was established 
at Pau. 

The wireless bulletins announced that the Papal Nuncio to France 
would act as intermediary between the French and German Governments. 

June19.—The director of thewireless services, ina broadcast explaining 
the request for an armistice, said that many people were uneasy and 
agitated, wondering whether the nation could not be summoned to 
rise in a body to resist the invader. But war to-day was not the same 
as the wars of the past; it was a war of material. For 6 years the enemy 
had been devoting all his efforts to producing war material; much of 
their own had been lost. He went on: 

“Our barrier still holds; it will go on holding if necessary. But the 

' Command must know how to calculate the chances . . . If the Govern- 
ment are ready to put an end to the struggle they are also resolved 
not to accept anything that interferes with the structure of our 
country. We are capitulating with honour, but if it is sought to impose 
upon us conditions incompatible with that honour France will continue 
the struggle with her Allies.” 

Signature of agreement in Tokyo ve transit of munitions through 
Indo-China and arrangements at Tientsin. (See Japan.) 

June 20.—Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast to the nation, said the 
Government had appointed plenipotentiaries to receive the German 
conditions, adding, ‘I took this decision with the stout heart of a soldier 
because the military situation imposed it.’’ He went on: 

“We had hoped to resist on the Somme-Aisne line. Gen. Weygand 
had regrouped our forces, and his name alone presaged victory. The 
line yielded, however, under the pressure of the enemy and our troops 
were forced to retreat. From June 13 the request for an armistice was 
inevitable. The blow surprised you, and remembering 1914-18 you 
sought the reasons for it. I am going to give you them. 

“On May 1, 1917, we still had 3,280,000 men under arms, in spite of 
three years of murderous fighting. On the eve of the present battle we 
had 500,000 fewer. 
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“In May, 1918, we had 85 British divisions; in May, 1940, we only ha 
10. In 1918 we had with us 58 Italian divisions and 42 Americay 
divisions. The inferiority of our material was even greater than tha; 
of our effectives. French aviation has fought at odds of one to six, 

“Not so strong as 22 years ago, we had also fewer friends, too fey 
children, too few arms, too few allies. There is the cause of our defeat 
The French people do not deny the blow. All peoples have knowy 
ups and downs. It is by the way they react that they show themselves 
to be weak or great. We will learn a lesson from the battle which has 
been lost. 

“Since victory, the spirit of pleasure has prevailed over the spirit oj 
sacrifice. People have demanded more than they have given, they have 
wanted to spare themselves effort. To-day misfortunes come. I was 
with you in the glorious days. As head of the Government I will remain 
with you in the dark days. Stand by me. The fight still goes on. It js 
for France, the soil of her sons.”’ 

Four representatives of the Government went by air to Compiégne 
to receive the terms of peace. They were General Huntziger, M. Noel, 
Admiral Leluc and General Bergeret. 

Report of French request to Italy for an armistice. (See Germany), 

The Government received from Algeria and Tunisia and from the 
French colonies in England and Yugoslavia offers to place all their 
resources at its disposal to continue the war. 

June 21.—The French plenipotentiaries were taken by the Germans 
to Compiégne, where Hitler received them in the railway coach in which 
Foch had handed the German representatives the armistice terms in 
1918. He was accompanied by Géring, General von Brauchitsch 
General Keitel, Admiral Raeder, Ribbentrop and Hess. 

General Keitel read out an introductory message, the preamble to 
the message, and the terms themselves. The preamble stated that 
the German Forces had laid down their arms in 1918 relying on the 
promises of President Wilson, ending a war which the German people 
and their Government had not desired. Then had begun a long period 
of suffering for the German people, and breach of solemn pledges and 
vows was used against a nation which had succumbed to the sole 
weakness of believing in the promises of democratic statesmen. On 
Sept. 3, 1939 “France and Great Britain without any reason again 
declared war on Germany. Now arms have decided and France is 
defeated’’. France, after heroic resistance, had collapsed after a unique 
series of terrible battles; ‘Germany does not therefore propose to 
give to the terms or negotiations for an armistice the character of 
insult to so brave an opponent’’. 

The objects of the demands were; (1) to prevent a resumption of 
hostilities; (2) to provide safeguards for the continuation of the war 
forced upon Germany by Britain; and (3) to create the necessary 
conditions for a new peace, the basic elements of which should be 
reparation of the injustice committed by force against the Keich. 

Directly after the ceremony the French delegates left for Rome in 
German aircraft. 

The German account of the proceedings stated that General Hunt- 
ziger, who spoke first, said that before signing he wished to say that, 
“under compulsion of military events we are placing our signatures 
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on this document. I wish to express the hope that it will provide the 
possibility for our two great nations of living and working together in 
peace’. It wasa difficult moment for himasa soldier, and he hoped that 
the French soldiers would not have cause to regret the step now taken. 

General Keitel replied that he acknowledged the French Govern- 
ment’s acceptance, and, “‘as a soldier I have only to say that we know 
how to honour a defeated, courageous foe’’. 

A meeting of Parliament at Bordeaux attended by some 50 Deputies 
was reported to have affirmed its desire to stand by Marshal Pétain 
and to have applauded a statement by M. Laval that it was not by leav- 
ing France that they could save her. 

June 22.—The Minister of the Interior, in a communiqué, stated that 
‘only after the discussions with Italy can the Government reach a 
definite conclusion on the whole of the dual negotiations and take the 
decision required in the interest of the nation’. 

June 23.—The Bordeaux Government met, M. Lebrun presiding, 
and appointed M. Laval Minister of State and Vice-President of the 
Council. M. Laval stated in an interview that out of France’s mis- 
fortunes some good should come. ‘“‘We must and we will rebuild,’ he 
said. ‘France will live again.” 

General de Gaulle’s broadcast from London. (See Great Britain.) 

The wireless service announced that General Weygand had cashiered 


> General de Gaulle in consequence of his London broadcast on June 22. 


It was later announced that he would be court-martialled and charged 
with refusing to return to his post. 

Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast, said the Government and _ people 
heard the statement of Mr. Churchill with grief and amazement. 


' “We can understand,” he said, ‘the anguish that prompted it. Mr. 
} Churchill fears that the fate that has fallen upon our country during the 


past month may overtake his own. Mr. Churchill is a good judge of 
the interest of his country, but not of ours, and still less of French 
honour. Our flag remains unstained. Our Army has fought loyally. 
Inferior in armaments and in numbers it had to ask for a cessation of 
the fighting. It did so, I affirm, in independence and in dignity. No one 
will succeed in dividing Frenchmen in the hour when their country is 
suffering. France has spared neither her efforts nor her blood. She 
feels that she has earned the respect of the world. 

“Churchill must know that our faith has not faltered. We know 
that our country remains intact so long as the love of its children 
continues to exist.’” He concluded by saying, ““The French know that 
their destiny is in their courage and perseverance.”’ 

June 24.—Signature of the armistice with Italy. (See Italy.) 

General de Gaulle’s statement to the press in London and broadcast 
in French. (See Great Britain.) 

The British Ambassador and his staff left Bordeaux for London. 
No official announcement of the terms of either armistice was made. 
and the people knew of the conditions of that with Germany only from 
British wireless bulletins and other means. 


GERMANY 
June 12.—An order was issued through the press that all dogs should 
be killed, as they consumed food needed by the people. 
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June 13.—The News Agency announced the conclusion of a tra 
agreement with Turkey for an exchange of goods to a value of {19 
million. 

Hitler gave an interview to Karl von Wiegand, an American journal. 
ist, in which he said his policy was ‘‘Europe for the Europeans anj 
America for the Americans’. He denounced as a lie the report that he 
had ever dreamt of interfering in the Western Hemisphere, and ¢&. 
scribed American fears as childish and grotesque. He also said tha: 
talk of the Fifth Column was stupid and fantastic, and maintained tha; 
no such body existed. The fact was that the Governments of the coun. 
tries opposing him could not treat the opposition decently and found jt 
convenient to attribute their resulting domestic difficulties to , 
mythical Fifth Column. 

He also denied that he wanted to smash the British Empire, but said 
he would destroy those who were destroying that Empire. American 
help, he declared would not affect the outcome of the war; American 
policy, however, was not his business, and he was in no way interested 
After saying that all Germans thought they had a just cause he de. 
clared.that his intention was to take over the former German Colonies 
to destroy the English capitalistic clique and end the British hegemon 
at sea. 

As for his peace aims the only German aim was peace. He also spoke 
of the vital requirements of great nations and of the ‘‘bad Versaille: 
Treaty’, and concluded, ‘‘I am aware that this aim of peace cannot be 
reached by treaties alone, but must come by the dawning of reason 
within the nations.”’ 

June 15.—The News Agency announced that an agreement had been 
signed with the U.S.S.R. on June 10 for the settlement of frontier 
incidents. 

June 17.—The Berlin wireless announced that Hitler would meet 
Mussolini to discuss the terms to be offered to France, and how to 
carry on the war against Great Britain. Later it stated that Marsha! 
Pétain’s order to cease fire did not mean that an armistice had auto 
matically been concluded, and the pursuit of the French Army would 
continue. 

June 18.—Mussolini arrived in Munich, and after a 4-hour discussion 
with Hitler a communiqué was issued stating that they had ‘“‘agreed 
upon the attitude of the two allied Governments to the French Govern: 
ment’s request for an armistice. After the conversation the Fiihrer 
and the Duce left Munich’. ' 

The wireless bulletins stated that ‘peace with honour was denied f 
in 1918 to a Germany starved by the blockade’’, and these iniquities 
were crowned by the Ruhr occupation in 1921. 

Germany’s victory would be based on reality. She would continue tl 
fight until the political and military system of France was smashed. 

June 19.—The V dlkischer Beobachter, under the heading ‘‘Settling up 
said ‘‘We are not revengeful, but we have at last ceased to be good- 
natured German blockheads thanks to the gentlemen of the West, [7 
above all to Winston Churchill, who declares that England will fight on f 
till victory. To victory? Yes, but to German victory.” In 1918 F 
Weygand and his master Foch did not speak as soldiers to soldiers, but F 
as gaol directors to criminals. 
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The Berliner 12 Uhr Blatt wrote that the day of reckoning had 
arrived. ‘“The old Europe was the product of the blind and furious 
hatred of a Richelieu and a Clémenceau. The new Europe will be built 
by the love and faith of the Fiihrer.” 

"June 20.—The wireless stated that the French Government had sent 
a request for an armistice to the Italian Government, through the 
intermediary of Spain. 

June 21.—Presentation of armistice terms to the French pleni- 
potentiaries at Compiégne. (See France.) 

The News Agency announced that “‘To-day’s act in the forest of 
Compiégne has eradicated the injustice committed against the honour 
of German arms. The dignity of the procedure towards an honourably 
defeated opponent was in sharp contrast to the monument erected at 
this spot in which Gallic spite had insulted the German Army”’. 

Hitler was reported to have ordered that the railway coach and 
other memorials to the 1918 Armistice should be brought to Berlin. 

The two respresentatives in Berlin of the New York Herald Tribune 
were given 24 hours to leave the country for sending reports ‘‘cal- 
culated to upset friendly relations between Germany and other States’’. 

June 24.—A communiqué issued in Berlin stated that the Reich 
Government had been informed of the Franco-Italian armistice at 7.35 
p.m., and “the Treaty of Armistice between Germany and France has 
therefore entered into force. The C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces has 
ordered the cessation of hostilities against France at 1.35 a.m. on June 
25. The war in the West is therefore ended”’. 

Hitler issued a proclamation reading: ‘“My people, your soldiers, 
after barely 6 weeks of heroic struggle against a brave opponent have 
ended the war in the West. Their deeds will go down to history as the 


most glorious victory of all time. We humbly thank the Almighty for his 
blessing. I order flags to be flown throughout the Reich for 10 days and 
Church bells to be rung for 7 days.”’ 


GIBRALTAR 

June 10.—Six Italian ships attempted to scuttle themselves in the 
harbour, but most of them were successfully beached owing to prompt 
action by naval parties. 


GOLD COAST 

June 14.—It was announced that an offer of £100,000 by the Govern- 
ment, with the approval of the Legislative Council, to the British 
Government for the purchase of aircraft had been made and grate- 


fully accepted. 
June 20.—The Governor also offered the British Government a loan 


of {500,000 free of interest for the purchase of aircraft. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

; June 11.—Mr. Attlee’s statement in Parliament on the war situation. 
(See Special Summary.) 

_The Admiralty announced that mines had been laid in the Gulf of 
Venice and the Gulf of Quarnaro, off Brindisi, Taranto, and Metaponto, 
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on the east coast of Sicily, along the Libyan coast, off the Dodecanese 
islands, and along the Albanian coast. 

Figures of shipping losses for the week ended June 2 were published. 
Eleven British ships, 4 Allied, and 3 neutral were lost by enemy action, 
a total of over 80,000 tons. Since the previous announcements of the 
losses in March and April it had been ascertained that 10 more ships 
had been lost in Norwegian waters during those months. 

One ship was lost in convoy in the week ended June 5. 

Reports reaching London showed that during the day 30 Italian ships 
had been either captured or scuttled in different parts of the world. 

The number of Italians detained during the day was reported to be 
about 1,600. They included 45 British-born Italians who were active 
members of the Fascist party in London. Some 190 Italian seamen from 
captured or scuttled ships were landed at a Scottish port. 

June 12.—Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and General Dill returned from 
a visit to M. Reynaud and Marshal Weygand, and a communiqué stated 
that ‘‘complete agreement was reached as to the measures to be taken 
to meet the developments in the war situation’. 

Lord Lloyd also returned from France after seeing French Ministers. 

The Home Secretary declared further areas to be protected areas, 
i.e. two coastal strips some 20 miles wide, one from the boundary of the 
existing East Anglian area northward to the northern boundary of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, and the other from the western boundary of 
the Kent area to Land’s End. 

An Order in Council was issued increasing the penalties for offences 
against the Defence (Finance) Regulations 1939. The Treasury re- 
minded the public that regulations had been in force since September 
regarding securities, foreign currency, bullion, etc., and regarding the 
method of obtaining payment for exports, and failure to comply with 
them was detrimental to the interests of the country, and therefore 
punishable. 

The Minister of Supply, speaking in London, said that a month ago 
the nation had swung over almost instantaneously in the production of 
war material from something that was too like a peace stroke to a full 
war stroke. There had lately come flooding into the minds of men a 
sudden, solemn, realization of the pace and the malignity with which 
the war was being fought and of the accelerated pace at which its 
tremendous blows must be resisted and returned. He also said: 

“France is a great heritage of European civilization. She must and 
will be saved; she will be saved by her own efforts . . . and she will be 
saved by every ounce and atom of help we can bring to her aid.’’ He 
saw three reasons for hope: the strong support coming from the United 
States; the fact that Britain was fully awake and would mobilize as 
never before; and their native resourcefulness, of which Dunkirk was a 
portent and a sign. 

June 13.—The Government sent a message to the French Govern- 
ment saying they desired to pay the tribute which was due to the 
heroic fortitude and constancy of the French Armies in the battle 
against enormous odds. Great Britain would continue to give the 
utmost aid in her power, and ‘‘we take this opportunity’’, the message 
said, “‘of proclaiming the indissoluble union of our two peoples and 
our two Empires. We cannot measure the various forms of tribulation 
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which will fall upon our peoples in the near future. We are sure that the 
ordeal by fire will only fuse them together into one unconquerable 
whole. 

“We renew to the French Republic our pledge and resolve to continue 
the struggle at all costs in France, in this land, upon the oceans, and 
in the air wherever it may lead us, using all our resources to the utmost 
limit, and sharing together the burden of repairing the ravages of war. 
We shall never turn from the conflict until France stands safe and erect 
in all her grandeur, until the wronged and enslaved States and peoples 
have been liberated, and until civilization is free from the nightmare of 
Nazism. That this day will dawn we are more sure than ever. It may 
dawn sooner than we now have the right to expect.”’ 

The Board of Trade made an order prohibiting, except under licence, 


} the export of all goods to Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Lichtenstein, 


Rumania, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and the Black Sea ports of the 
U.S.S.R. 

June 14.—It was stated authoritatively in London that up to date 
210,885 tons of Italian shipping has been captured or scuttled, of which 
80,000 tons were in British ports. 

It was announced in London that a tripartite monetary agreement 
had been signed between Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, 
establishing an official rate of exchange between the Dutch East Indies 
guilder and the pound of 7.60 guilders to £1. 

The Queen broadcast a message to the women of France to express 
the feeling of affection and admiration which their suffering and courage 


' awoke in the minds of the people of England. After referring to the 


welcome she and the King had received in Paris nearly 2 years earlier 
she said: “I felt then the heart of the women of France beating close 
tomine. In these sad days it is to those women that I wish to say just 
this, that their sorrows are our sorrows’’. 

She spoke of the noble bearing of French women, as noble as the bear- 
ing of the men, and said a nation defended by such men and loved by 
such women must sooner or later attain victory. Such a nation deserved 
as a right the unqualified support of all free peoples of the world. 

June 15.—Men born in 1911 registered, numbering 292,025. 

June 16.—An authoritative statement issued in London read: “‘At a 
time like the present it is natural that there should be baseless and 
ill-informed rumours of peace proposals and peace negotiations. It 
cannot be too clearly and definitely stated that Great Britain is firmly 
and resolutely determined to continue the struggle until victory has 
been won.” 

The French Fleet was second in Europe only to the British, and the 
Allied Fleet was fully capable of enforcing the blockade. Germany had 
used much of her resources, and unless she could defeat the British 
Empire and its Allies within a few months her chance of defeating them 
at all would have vanished. The tremendous resources of the British and 
French Empires, with those placed at their disposal by America, would 
play a weightier part with each week that passed. The man-power of 
Britain was taking its place in the struggle with increasing momentum, 
and production of aeroplanes, arms, etc., continued to increase at a 
great pace. Unlike the enemy, “‘we are prepared’’, it concluded, ‘‘to 
continue the war just so long as it may be necessary to secure the down- 
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fall of our opponents, even though it may take years to accomplish tha 
task. In their unshaken determination to achieve victory no matte 
what the cost, the Government of the Empire have the united suppor 
of their people’. 

June 17.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message reading: “The 
news from France is very bad, and I grieve for the gallant French people 
who have fallen into this terrible misfortune. Nothing will alter oy 
feelings towards them, or our faith that the genius of France will ris 
again. What has happened in France makes no difference to British 
faith and purpose. We have become the sole champions now in arms 
to defend the world cause. We shall do our best to be worthy of that 
high honour. We shall defend our island, and, with the British Empire 
around us, we shall fight on unconquerable until the curse of Hitler js 
lifted from the brows of men. We are sure that in the end all wil 
be well.”’ 

It was officially announced that ‘“‘the Government wish it to be 
known that, with the object of assisting France and supporting her tc 
the utmost in the hours of stress through which she is passing, as also in 


the hope of encouraging the French Government to continue their 


resistance, the British Government offered to conclude a solemn Act of 
Union between the two countries. The following draft Declaration 
of Union was accordingly communicated to the French Government 
by the British Ambassador on June 16: 

“At this most fateful moment in the history of the modern world, the 


Government of the United Kingdom and the French Republic make this 


declaration of indissoluble union and unyielding resolution in their 
common defence of justice and freedom against subjection to a system 
which reduces mankind to a life of robots and slaves. 

“The two Governments declare that France and Great Britain shall 
no longer be two, but one Franco-British Union. The Constitution of 
the Union will provide for joint organs of defence, foreign, financial, 
and economic policies. Every citizen of France will enjoy immediate; 
citizenship of Great Britain. Every British subject will become a 
citizen of France. 

“Both countries will share responsibility for the repair of the devasta- 
tion of war wherever it occurs in their territories, and the resources o/ 
both shall be equally and as one applied to that purpose. 


“During the war there shall be a single War Cabinet and all the forces f 


of Britain and France, whether on land, sea, or in the air, will be placed 
under its direction. It will govern from wherever it best can. The two 
Parliaments will be formally associated. 

“The nations of the British Empire are already forming new armies. 
France will keep her available forces in the field, on the sea, and in the 
air. 

“The Union appeals to the United States to fortify the economic 
resources of the Allies and to bring her powerful material aid to the 
common cause. The Union will concentrate its whole energy against the 
power of the enemy, no matter where the battle may be, and thus we 
shall conquer.” 

The Treaty with Thailand signed on June 12 was published as a 
White Paper, Cmd. 6211. 

Instructions were broadcast in several languages ordering all Dutch, 
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Polish, and Norwegian ships at sea and bound for French ports to 


proceed to British ports. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in Parliament, appealed 


I «0 citizens in a position to do so to lend money to the Government 


without interest till the war was over. 

It was announced that nearly all of the B.E.F. to be evacuated from 
North-Western France had arrived in England with their equipment. 

The Minister of Aircraft Production announced that a contract had 
been placed with the Ford Motor Co. for the manufacture of 6,000 
Rolls-Royce Merlin aero engines, and that production would begin in a 
month. 

June 19.—Lord Lothian’s address to Yale University. (See U.S.A.) 

Mr. Butler announced in Parliament that an agreement had been 
signed with Japan settling local questions at Tientsin including the 
police arrangements for the suppression of terrorist acts and the main- 
tenance of order; circulation of currency in the Concession; and the 
disposal and custody of the silver reserves in a Chinese bank there. 
The Chinese Government had assented to the arrangement covering this 
last point. The details of the Agreement were published as a White 
Paper, Cmd. 6212. 

Lord Beaverbrook issued a Statement saying that aircraft production 
in every category had since May 10 exceeded the total casualty list and 
the machines available exceeded the number at the disposal of the Air 
Force when the battle began. The public should give thanks to the 
workers, whose conduct was beyond praise. 

Mr. Attlee announced in Parliament that an executive body to be 


> called the Children’s Overseas Reception Board was to be formed 
> immediately to administer in Great Britain the Scheme outlined in the 


rene 
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report of the Interdepartmental Committee which had been considering 
offers made by the Dominions and the United States for the reception of 
children. 

He also stated, in reply to questions, that steps had been taken to 
manufacture the Thompson automatic gun in Great Britain, as well as 
to purchase large quantities in America. 

June 20.—The first contingents of Australian and New Zealand 
Forces landed in Great Britain. The King sent them a message of 
welcome saying: “It has fallen to your lot to come to the United King- 
dom itself, and as you take your place beside us you find us in the fore- 
front of the battle. To all I give a warm welcome, knowing the stern 
purpose that brings you from your distant homes.” 

The Minister of War in a message said: ‘‘You come at a timely hour. 
The cause of the free nations needs every measure of support that can 
be given.’’ They could now present to their enemies “a truly imperial 
front—a front which as he has learnt from experience in the past, has 
never been, and never will be, broken by him’’. 

Sir John Anderson, replying to Parliamentary questions about enemy 
aliens, said that some 52,000 Germans and Austrians had been classified 
as refugees and placed in Category C. On May 11 he ordered the intern- 
ment of all male Germans and Austrians in a coastal zone on the East 
and South-East and Category C males there were interned. He had 
also authorized Chief Constables to arrest any German or Austrian in 
that category about whom any doubt was felt. 
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It was announced that the 1909-6 classes would register during July. 
bringing the total number of men registered to over 4 million. 

June 21.—The Italian Ambassador and about 700 Italians, including 
Consular officials and others, left Glasgow for Lisbon. 

A fourth contingent of Canadian troops landed in England. 

The Polish President arrived in London, with General Sikorski and 
leading members of the Cabinet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that a new loan at 
24 per cent would be open for subscription on June 25 in the form of 
National War Bonds, repayable at par on July 1, 1947, or, if the 
Government gave 3 months’ notice, on or after July 1, 1945. 

June 22.—Men of the 1910 class registered, numbering 332,995. 

General de Gaulle broadcast, from London, an appeal to the French 
people in which he said the armistice would be not only a capitulation 
but ‘“‘a submission to slavery’’. He pointed out that the effect of the 
German conditions would be the complete disarming of France, the 
occupation of the whole of her territory, and the dependence of the 
Government on Germany and Italy. They had lost the battle of France, 
but “there remains to us a vast Empire, an intact Fleet, much gold; and 
honour, common sense, and the interest of the country demand that 
all free Frenchmen should fight wherever they are’. It was therefore 
necessary to group, wherever this could be done, the greatest possible 
French force, and he undertook this task in England. “TI invite,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the leaders, the soldiers, the sailors, the airmen of the French 
forces on land, on sea, and in the air, wherever they may find themselves, 
to get into touch with me. I invite all French people who wish to 
remain free to listen to me and to follow me.” 

It was announced that generous money gifts for the purchase of air- 
craft had been received from Trinidad, the Bahamas, the Windward 
Islands, Singapore and Ceylon. 

June 23.—The Prime Minister issued a statement reading: 

“His Majesty’s Government have heard with grief and amazement 
that the terms dictated by the Germans have been accepted by the 
French Government at Bordeaux. They cannot feel that such or 
similar terms could have been submitted to by any French Govern- 
ment which possessed freedom, independence, and constitutional 
authority. Such terms, if accepted by all Frenchmen, would place 
not only France, but the French Empire entirely at the mercy and in 
the power of the German and Italian dictators. 

‘Not only would the French people be held down and forced to work 
against their Ally, not only would the soil of France be used with the 
approval of the Bordeaux Government as the means of attacking their 
Ally, but the whole resources of the French Empire and of the French 
navy would speedily pass into the hands of the adversary for the 
fulfilment of his purpose. 

“His Majesty’s Government firmly believe that whatever happens 
they will be able to carry the war wherever it may lead, on the seas, 
in the air, and upon land, to a successful conclusion. When Great 
Britain is victorious she will, in spite of the action of the Bordeaux 
Government, cherish the cause of the French people, and a British 
victory is the only possible hope for the restoration of the greatness of 
France and the freedom of its people. 
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“Brave men from other countries overrun by Nazi invasion are 
steadfastly fighting in the ranks of freedom. Accordingly his Majesty’s 
Government call upon all Frenchmen outside the power of the enemy 
to aid them in their task and thereby render its accomplishment more 
sure and more swift. They appeal to all Frenchmen, wherever they 
may be, to aid to the utmost of their strength the forces of liberation, 
which are enormous and which, faithfully and resolutely used, will 
assuredly prevail.” 

The U.S. Ambassador broadcast an appeal to America for financial 
help for the American Red Cross in which he said that everything 
indicated that England would be called upon to meet the greatest siege 
in the history of man. ‘War has come to Britain,” he went on, and 
“This island now faces all the danger and misery which swept over 
Poland, Finland, and Norway, Holland and Belgium, and over 
| France. The British people are standing up to tragedy. I want you 
who are safely at a distance from the war zone to appreciate the 
plight of those who are here and must ‘take it’. 

“You have known calamities—the horrors of fire and flood and mine 
disaster. You have not known the cataclysm of bombing. But bombs 
have fallen upon the English villages and countryside.”’ 

June 24.—General Sikorski broadcast an address to the Polish nation 
in which he said he solemnly declared in the name of the President of 
the Republic and of the Government that “‘we shall continue to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the powerful British Empire for a free and 
independent Poland’’. A new page of an armed effort had opened before 
the Army, closely linked with the British Army. 

He had learned that their 2nd Division, with some elements of the 
Ist, had succeeded in breaking through towards Switzerland when the 
French front collapsed. 

He warned them against enemy propaganda and declared they 
would fight side by side with Great Britain. They had an unshakeable 
conviction that the war would end with the victory of their common 
cause; the iron will of Great Britain to continue the struggle was 
subject to no doubt. 

General de Gaulle told the press in London that he had reason to 
believe that the French Fleet would not surrender; also that he was in 
touch with the Commanders of the Forces in Morocco, in Syria, and in 
Indo-China, and ‘‘from the information I have received I am convinced 
that all parts of the French Empire will go on fighting’. 

He had received an almost unbelievable response from the French 
people in Great Britain to his broadcast, and had also had messages 
from people still in France and from the whole of the Colonial Empire. 
He went on to say that, if resistance developed, the National Committee 
would ask for the formation, of a new French Government somewhere 
on French soil. This Government would have to have some representa- 
tion in London, which was now ‘“‘the capital of the war’. 

General de Gaulle also broadcast in French, declaring that it was use- 
less to catalogue the conditions of the two armistices: they were sum- 
med up in this: ‘‘that France and the French people are delivered to the 
enemy tied hand and foot.” France lay prostrate, but she knew that her 
life was still deep and strong: she knew and felt that she was worthy 
of something better than the slavery accepted by the Bordeaux Govern- 
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ment, and that in her Empire powerful forces of resistance were eage; 
to guard her honour; already the will to carry on the war had bee 
proclaimed in many of the territories overseas. She knew. that her Allie 
were more resolute than ever to fight and to win, and she saw in the 
New World immense material and moral forces, ‘‘which perhaps will tx 
roused one day to destroy the enemies of liberty’’. 


GREECE 


June 11.—The 1934 class were ordered to report on June 29. 

The steamer Mt. Hymettus was sunk by a U-boat, which took th; 
captain prisoner. 

June 13.—The Government were understood to have asked aj 
foreigners who had no livelihood in Greece to leave the country. 


HONG-KONG 


June 22.—The Japanese were reported to have moved 3,000 troop; . 


to the borders of the colony in order to ‘‘clean up guerrillas”, and pref | 


cautions were taken to defend the Kowloon border. 

June 24.—The French Consul-General stated that Frenchmen ther 
and in Manila, Shanghai, and elsewhere in the Far East would carn 
on as usual, and ignore the Bordeaux Government. 


ICELAND 


June 18.—It was learnt that the first contingent of a Canadian> 


expeditionary force had landed in the island. 
INDIA 


June 11.—The Government declared war on Italy. All Italian males f 


= 
> 


between 16 and 60, except missionaries, were detained for internment, 


and the women placed on parole. 


June 14.—The Defence Department announced a scheme for training | 


airmen, as a preliminary to recruitment for the Indian Air Force. 

The Hindustan Times published a statement made to it by Mr 
Amery, who indicated that all his energies would be directed with the 
Viceroy towards seeking an agreement with leaders of Indian opinion 

June 15.—The Viceroy telegraphed to President Lebrun stating 
that he was sending 500,000 rupees, to be used for the benefit of the 
French Army, as a donation from the War Purposes Fund. 

June 17.—The Government stated that ‘India’s physical war effort 
will be limited only by her capacity to train and equip all availabl 
man-power”’. It was announced that a representative was going to 
the U.S.A. to collaborate with the British purchasing commission, 
and secure any material which could be taken without detriment to 
Britain’s own demands. 

A meeting in Bombay of Indian States military officers decided 
unanimously on recommendations on the defence arrangements for 
the States, including the establishment of civic guards and wat 
committees. 

June 19.—The Viceroy broadcast a statement on the European 
situation, in which he said his message to India was “‘courage ané 
confidence’. All in India could best serve the country’s interest by 
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soing about their business in the ordinary way while still keeping in 
mind the great events that were happening and the direct and indirect 
contribution which Indians could make to the common cause. The 
withdrawal of France did not affect in the least the determination of 
the British Government to continue the struggle to defeat the enemy 
and achieve the ideals for which they were fighting. Except by the 
defeat of the enemy there was no hope of the achievement of these 
ideals, no hope for the survival of modern civilization, ‘‘for the protec- 
tion of which we have been prepared to make sacrifices’. 

The defence arrangements were being brought to the highest pitch 
and nothing was being left undone to secure in the highest degree 
possible the safety of India against aggression. He ended by again 
appealing for the temporary sinking of political differences and for a 
united effort in which all parties could join for the common good. 

June 21.—The Working Committee of the Congress Party passed a 
resolution declaring that if a settlement were reached between Congress, 
the Moslem League, and the Government Congress would throw its 
whole weight into the war effort, and, secondly, that it would strictly 
maintain the principle of non-violence in its political campaign. 

With regard to “external aggression” and “the forces now on march 
throughout the world”’ the resolution stated that the principle of non- 
violence must be discarded. 

(Mr. Gandhi had urged strict adherence to non-violence in all 
circumstances, arguing that aggression could be best met by a “non- 
violent army’’, but the resolution stated that the Committee was ‘“‘un- 
able to go to the full length’’ with him. It accordingly released him 
from responsibility for the party’s new programme.) 


INDO-CHINA 

June 23.—The Governor-General announced his determination not 
to lower his flag. A pro-British demonstration in Saigon, led by ex- 
Service men, telegraphed to the Governor-General asking that the 
widest possible publicity should be given to General de Gaulle’s speech. 


IRAQ 

J une 21.—It was announced that the Foreign Minister, Gerenal Nuri- 
es-Said and the Minister of Justice were going to Angora on an official 
mission. 


ITALY 


June 11.—The King issued a Proclamation to the Armed Forces in 
which he said he joined their ranks, ‘‘thereby following the dictates 
of my heart and the traditions of my House’. He entrusted the 
command on all fronts to Signor Mussolini. 

Mussolini, in an Order of the Day, announced his assumption of the 
command, and confirmed Marshal Badoglio in his appointment as his 
Chief of the General Staff, and Marshal Graziani as Army Chief of 
Staff. Count Ciano was reported to have taken up his duties as a 
Major in the Air Force. 

The Council of Ministers issued a number of decrees applying to 
all Italian territory and colonies and providing for the confiscation of 
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enemy property, the stabilization of prices and wages, the protection 
of the currency against depreciation, and the prevention of speculation 
and profiteering. Steps were also taken to assure the food supply and 
its fair distribution. 

June 12.—An official announcement stated that ‘the Holy See has 
shown the greatest restraint in regard to Italy’s entry into the war”. 

At Turin anti-aircraft guns were in action for 2 hours, and at Milan 
air-raid alarms sounded 4 times. 

Mussolini, as Minister of the Interior, ordered all shops and places of 
entertainment to close by 11 p.m. and forbade all open-air dancing. 

Reports were current that 40 Italian vessels had been lost by capture 
or scuttling on the first day of war. 

The Rome wireless declared a large area of the central Mediterranean, 
from Sicily to Tunis, to be dangerous on account of mines. The Straits of 
Messina were not obstructed, so that neutral shipping could use that 
route. 

June 14.—Message re Italian aims sent to Swiss paper. (See Switzer- 
land.) 

June 22.—The arrest was reported (by the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency) of some 600 Jews, including Germans and Poles, within the 
previous few days. 

June 23.—A Rome communiqué stated that ‘‘the conditions for an 
armistice were handed over by the Italian plenipotentiaries to those of 
France at a meeting near Rome at 7.30 this evening’’. The Italian 
representatives were Count Ciano, Marshal Badoglio, Admiral Cavag- 
nari, General Pricolo, and General Roatta. The French delegates 
included General Parisot as well as those who were at Compiégne. 

June 24.—The armistice between Italy and France was signed in 
Rome at 6.15 p.m., and at 6.35 p.m. notification was given to the Ger- 
man Government. The Rome wireless announced that ‘‘as a consequence 
hostilities between Italy and France will cease at 1.35 a.m. Italian 
Summer Time (12.35 a.m. British Summer Time) to-morrow, June 25.” 


JAPAN 


June 11.—The Government intimated to the British and French 
Ambassadors and the Italian Chargé d’Affaires their strong desire that 
the belligerent Powers should avoid any action which might cause un- 
toward incidents in China. 

June 12.—A Treaty of friendship and mutual respect for each 
other’s territorial integrity was signed with Thailand. It also provided 
for exchange of information and consultation on matters of mutual 
interest, and pledges that neither would assist the enemy of the other. 
It was valid for 5 years. 

It was announced in Tokyo that agreement had been reached at 
Tientsin on the issues outstanding with the British and French 
authorities, including the disposal of the silver reserves, the removal 
of the blockade, and the policing of the Concession. 

June 13.—The press reported that a fishing boat had been machine- 
gunned 2 miles off Gaspar Island by a Dutch seaplane. The Nichi Nicht 
published a message from Sourabaya that 2,000 British troops, possibly 
South Africans, had landed in Java. 
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June 14.—The Ambassadors of Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. were asked by the Government to remove 
their nationals residing in Chungking to places of safety or to the south 
bank of the Yangtze so long as Japanese raids continued. The Foreign 
\inister stated that the Chungking Government had erected anti-air- 
craft batteries near the foreign properties in order to cause trouble. 

The Foreign Minister handed a strong protest to the Dutch Minister 
against the firing on a Japanese fishing boat at Gaspar Island. 

The Domei Agency published the text of a warning by the Army 
in South China addressed to French Indo-China about the continued 
assistance given to Chiang Kai-shek by facilitating the transit of 
munitions. 

June 18.—The French Embassy issued a denial of an allegation, 
made by the Japanese Army spokesman at Canton, that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s resistance was mainly sustained by supplies reaching him 
through Indo-China. 

June 19.—The Foreign Minister and the British Ambassador signed 
an agreement settling the Tientsin question. (See also Great Britatn.) 

The French Ambassador signed a declaration on general principles 
regarding the transit of munitions, etc. through Indo-China, and an 
agreement on Tientsin similar to the British agreement. The French 
Government undertook to prohibit the transportation of motor- 
vehicles, petrol, and many classes of goods into China, and agreed to 
admit Japanese inspectors to supervise the execution of the agreement. 

It was understood that the Government had informed Germany and 
Italy that Japan expected to be consulted regarding the future of 
Indo-China, and the press stated that those countries had been told 
that Japan’s interests were both military and economic. 

The Asahi remarked that the reply would probably be satisfactory 
because, despite the French surrender, the Navies of the Democracies 
still controlled the seas, and Germany and Italy found it best to depend 


, on the silent and powerful Fleet of Japan in the Far East. 


June 24.—The Government handed to the British Ambassador a com- 
munication asking that the British Government should take steps to 


; prevent the supply of war-material reaching Chungking via Burma and 
| the road across the frontier into Yunnan, and via Hong-kong. 


Prince Konoe resigned from the presidency of the Privy Council 
and announced that he was forming a new political organization, 
strong enough to carry the nation through a situation of unparalleled 
gravity. 


KENYA 

June 11.—Reports from Jibuti stated that Fiturari Birru, the 
Ethiopian chief, had been placed in command of the Abyssinian forces 
in Kenya, under the Ethiopian Imperial flag. 

June 14.—It was announced that South African troops were in the 


| country and were operating with the British forces on the Abyssinian 


frontier. 


LATVIA 
_ June 16.—Note from Soviet Government demanding a change of 
Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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The Government accepted the Soviet Note and then resigned. 

June 17.—Soviet warships arrived off Riga and troops entered the 
city. President Ulmanus, in a broadcast, said he was remaining at his 
post and urged everyone to carry on their work. A curfew was ordered 
at 10 p.m. 

June 20.—Prof. Kirchenstein formed a Government, taking the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. Other Ministers were: War, 
General Dambitis; Public Affairs, M. Blaus; the Interior, M. Lacis; 
Justice and interim Finance, M. Pabers; Communications, M. Jagars. 

June 23.—A large demonstration took place in Riga, with red flags 
and posters inviting the people to crush ‘“‘the old Fascist Government”, 
The local Communist papers declared that the police were Fascist, and 
must be replaced by a workers’ militia. 


LITHUANIA 


June 12.—The Minister of the Interior and the Director of the State 
Security Department resigned, according to a German report. (The 
Prime Minister had just returned from Moscow, where allegations had 
been made that some Soviet soldiers stationed in Lithuania had been 
kidnapped.) 

June 14.—The Government accepted the Soviet ultimatum, and 
then resigned. (See U.S.S.R.). 

June 15.—It was announced that General Rashtikis would form a 
new Government; later it was learnt that Moscow objected to him as 
Premier. 

Soviet troops marched into the country to occupy Kaunas, Vilna, 
and 3 other places. Soviet Government representatives, headed: by 
the Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, arrived in Kaunas to 
superintend the formation of a Government. 

President Smetona left the country for Germany. 

June 16.—M. Paleckis formed a Government, and took the Portfolio 
of the Interior. M. Mickevicius was Foreign Minister; General Lit- 
kauskas, Minister of Defence and C.-in-C.; M. Pakarklis, Justice; 
M. Venclova, Education; M. Vidmantas, Communications; and M. 
Mickyi, Agriculture. 

June 17.—The Government granted an amnesty to political prisoners, 
particularly of the Left. 


MALTA 


June 10.—All Italians were interned and Italian shipping seized. 

June 11.—The island was raided three times by 10 Italian ‘planes, 
one of which was destroyed. Forty-one people were killed. 

June 12.—Air raids were continued. 

June 15.—Two raids were made by an Italian bomber and one man 
was killed. 

June 16.—Air raids continued, but there were no casualties. British 
fighters engaged the enemy. 

June 23.—The island was raided for the 39th time, but very little 
damage was done. One of the raiders was brought down. The Acting 
Governor received a telegram from Mr. Churchill stating that the 
Cabinet were watching with constant attention the resolute defence of 
the garrison and people, and adding, “‘I have the conviction that you 
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will make that defence glorious in British military history, and also in 
the history of Malta itself...” 


MEXICO 

June 13.—It was announced that President Cardenas had sent a 
message to President Lebrun expressing the Government’s whole- 
hearted support of France as the defender of the liberties and rights 
of man, and condemnation of Italy’s entry into the war. The Minister 
of the Interior told the press that the Government were wholly in 
sympathy with the Allies, and disapproved of Nazi propaganda in the 
ress. 
June 14.—The Government informed the German Legation that 
Dr. Dietrich, the press attaché, was persona non grata, owing to the 
character of Nazi propaganda, which was prejudicial to Mexico’s 
international relations. 

June 18.—President Cardenas told the press that ‘‘the Government 
are ready to resume relations with Great Britain’. 

June 19.—The Cabinet approved a draft law for the conscription of 
all men between 18 and 45 for one year’s service. 

A Nazi journal was suppressed. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

June 11.—It was officially announced that Princess Juliana and her 
) children had arrived in Nova Scotia, on their way to Ottawa. 

June 12.—A Royal Decree was published empowering the Minister 
of Defence to call on all Dutch subjects not belonging to the land or sea 
' forces to perform special services in or for the Mercantile Marine, if 
considered necessary. (The Government already had the power to 
) requisition ships.) 

June 13.—The Government, in London, issued a categorical denial 
» of a report, broadcast by Germany, that 2,000 British troops had 

arrived in the East Indies. There were no British troops anywhere in 
the Dutch East Indies. (See Japan.) 

» June 14.—Conclusion of monetary agreement with Great Britain 
> and France. (See Great Britain.) 


F NEWFOUNDLAND 

_ June 20,—The Finance Commissioner announced that the lists were 
open for the war loan of $1,500,000, with interest at 3} per cent, the 
object of the loan being to pay the greater part of the interest and other 
public charges on the public debt. Thus relieving Britain of her 
obligations in respect of them. 


NEW ZEALAND 

June 11.—The Government declared war on Italy. 

June 18.—It was announced that a War Council of 14 had been 
formed. Emergency regulations were issued governing home and over- 
sea military service and other forms of national service, the control of 
industry and finance, and the requisitioning of property. 

It was also announced that a start was being made in the manufac- 
ture of munitions in railway workshops and engineering factories. 
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June 19.—The liner Niagara was sunk soon after leaving Auckland, 
it was believed by a mine. 

June 21.—The Prime Minister stated that the British Government 
had been informed that New Zealand was prepared to receive in the 
first instance 2,500 children from the U.K. The maximum limit would 
be the country’s capacity to provide for them. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

June 11.—Lord Craigavon announced in Parliament that the 
Government had obtained all the recruits needed for the volunteer 
Defence Force. 

June 18.—Lord Craigavon stated in Parliament that they were 
determined to play their part and pull their full weight whatever might 
be brought against them. Nothing would be left undone to secure the 
country against invasion. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 

June 17.—The Legislative Council passed the Compulsory Military 
Service Bill. It provided for part time as well as full time service, and 
empowered the Governor to call up a part-time man for full-time 
service. 


NORWAY 

June 20.—The Foreign Minister, broadcasting to the country from 
London, stated that towards the end of May an approach had been 
made to Berlin through the Swedish Government asking that the 
German Government should agree to a demarcation line being drawn 
between the German-occupied area and the northern area still held by 
the Norwegians, from which all foreign troops should withdraw. No 
answer had been received. 

As to the King’s departure he pointed out that he and the Govern- 
ment were in a better position to defend and further Norway’s interests 
from abroad than if they had remained. 

Reports from neutral sources stated that the food situation was 
becoming very difficult. 

June 23.—A press campaign was opened to bring about the abdica- 
tion of the King. Identical articles appeared in the Oslo and in the 
provincial papers asking the Germans to organize a new and stable 
Government for the whole country, in place of the Administrative 
Council which was in power in Southern Norway. It was suggested 
that a new Storting should be elected and summoned to depose the 
King, annul the Constitution, and institute a new representative régime. 


PALESTINE 

June 11.—The Italian steamer Felce was seized at Haifa. The 
internment of Italians was effected throughout the country. The 
feeling against Italy among the Arab population was reported to be 
very strong. 

June 14.—It was announced that the Jewish Agency had cabled to 
the Jewish Emergency Committee in Washington stating that Palestine 
Jewry was ready to throw all its resources into the defence of Palestine 
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and the Jewish stake in the country, and urging American Jews to 
afford all possible help towards the victory of the Allied cause. 

June 17.—It was learnt that Ras Tifrauri Biddu, the former 
Ethiopian War Minister, had left Jerusalem for Africa to organize 
guerrilla warfare against the Italians. Many Abyssinians resident in 
Palestine offered to go with him. 

June 20.—The High Commissioner received from the curator of the 
Mosque of Omar a protest against the action of Italian bishops in 
telling Mussolini they hoped the Italian flag would be hoisted over the 
Holy Places. It declared that Italy was the enemy of Islam, and said 
that ‘on behalf of every Moslem interested in the affairs of the Mosque 
of Omar we denounce ... these evil intentions and emphasize to his 
Majesty’s Government the readiness of Moslems to sacrifice themselves 
in the defence of their holy places’. 

June 23.—A decree was published empowering the High Commissioner 
to mobilize the entire man-power and material resources of the country. 


POLAND 

June 20.—President Raczkiewicz and Members of the Government 
in England. (See Great Britain.) 

June 24.—General Sikorski’s broadcast from London. (See Great 
Britain.) 


PORTUGAL 

June 22.—A party of British refugees arrived in this country, and a 
Belgian vessel arrived in the Tagus with many from France. Among 
prominent arrivals were the ex-Empress Zita and the Archduke Otto, 
the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg and her family the children of King 
Leopold, Baron de Rothschild, Lord Auckland, Sir Charles Mendl, and 


» M. van Zeeland. 


RUMANIA 
June 12.—All shipping was recalled to Rumanian harbours. Oil 


export figures for the first quarter of 1940 showed that exports to 


Germany totalled 75,000 tons, as compared with 183,000 tons in the 
first quarter of 1939; those to Great Britain totalled 317,000 tons, as 
against 221,000 in 1939. 

June 15.—It was learnt that gold to a value of some {1} million had 
arrived from Germany as a guarantee for payment for exports under the 
clearing agreement. 

June 19.—The King received in audience Prof. Sima, the Iron Guard 
leader, who had been a voluntary exile in Germany. 

June 20.—The new Soviet Minister arrived in Bucarest. 

June 21,—It was announced that the Front of National Reconstruc- 


) tion had been dissolved, and a new ‘National Union Party’ formed. 
» An Amnesty was declared pardoning crimes against the State up till 
April 26, 1940. 


_ June 22.—The King broadcast an appeal to the people to devote 
themselves to the welfare of the country, pointing out that unity of 
thought and feeling were essential. Everyone would be given the 


: opportunity of closing the ranks and ‘“‘like a swarm of bees’’, building 
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a hive inspired by a burning desire to perform work useful to the cop, 
munity. 


SINGAPORE 


June 15.—A fund started to provide bomber aircraft for the R.A} 
reached a total of £250,000. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


June 11.—The Government declared war on Italy. The Italia, 
steamer Sistiana was seized in Table Bay. About 200 Italians wer 
interned. 

General Smuts, in a broadcast, said the Government had decided 
without hesitation to take their stand with the Allies, and, taking 
this decision, he had no doubt they would have the whole-hearte 
support of an overwhelming majority of the people. He went on, “Its 
crystal clear that we are fighting an enemy whose aims are worl 
domination and destruction of all that we value most in our national 
and private life. There is no room for doubt, and the people can se 
who is the enemy. They can now appreciate why we took the stand we 
did from the beginning.”’ 

The Italian steamers Gerusalemme and Timavo were intercepted of 
the Natal coast. They were beached by their crews, who escaped in 
boats, one of them being captured later. 

June 12.—Internment of Italians continued, and it was understoo! 
that the Government intended to round up the whole of the 17,000 or 
more believed to be in the country. 

June 14.—It was announced in Pretoria that a South African mobil 
field force was serving in Kenya with the British East African Forces. 

June 15.—General Smuts was appointed officer commanding the 
Union Defence Forces. He telegraphed to the French Government 
paying a tribute to the French people and stating that the South 


African people rejoiced that they were privileged to be ranged tof 


day alongside so gallant an ally. 
June 16.—General Smuts, in a broadcast, said that “South Africa 


will not hesitate to redouble her war effort and make the utmosf 


demands on man-power and resources.’’ Of all the Dominions the) 
were in the greatest danger; Germany had an historic ambition in 
Africa, and not only her own old colonies but those of Belgium, France, 
and Portugal were on her map. 


“Tf Germany wins,”’ he said, “nothing can save this country. Wh 


cannot, therefore, but choose to stand with Britain to the end ¢ ; 


this mortal struggle.’”” South Africa had recognized from the start 


that her cause was linked with that of humanity itself, and would wag f 


the war to the very end, not only for herself, but for the great grou) 
to which she belonged, and for the universal rights of man. “This wat 
which began as Hitler’s war, will end as God’s war.” 


General Smuts received assurances of support from many leading)” 


men hitherto isolationists. 


It was announced that a small force had been sent to the Eastem 


Transvaal on the borders of Mozambique as a purely precautiona'\ 
measure. 
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June 20.—Letters exchanged between General Hertzog and the 
Prime Minister were published. General Hertzog urged that South 
Africa should make a separate peace and “immediately take all the 
necessary measures to withdraw from the war’’, and protested against 
“the reckless risk to national freedom and the senseless sacrifice of 
Afrikaner youth in a fruitless struggle’, as the Allied cause was now 
doomed to failure. 

General Smuts replied that this ‘“dishonourable proposal” had already 
been rejected by Parliament. Germany herself had exposed the falsity 
of General Hertzog’s argument that the Union could be kept from 
danger by remaining neutral; neutrality had not helped Norway, 
Denmark, and the other countries. Germany had shown malice towards 
the Union by hostile propaganda and the formation of a Fifth Column. 

June 21.—The Government advised the British Government that all 
necessary arrangements were being made for the reception of the 
first batch of children from the U.K. 


SPAIN 

June 11.—The A.B.C. and Ya defended Italy’s action, and the 
Fascist organ Arriba referred to Spain as a non-belligerent. 

Four Italian ships put in at Corunna. 

June 12.—The Council of Ministers announced by decree that Spain 
would adopt an attitude of “‘non-belligerency” in the war. 

The new French Ambassador presented his letters of credence to 
General Franco, and in cordial speeches both he and the Caudillo 
expressed a desire for friendly collaboration. 

June 14.—The Foreign Office announced that “With the object of 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the zone and city of Tangier, the 
Government have decided to take charge provisionally of the police 
and security services in the International Zone, and have therefore, 
with this object, sent Moorish troops this morning to occupy the zone. 
All the existing services are guaranteed, and will continue to function 
normally.” 

The Ministry of the Interior published an order prohibiting the 
distribution of propaganda by the belligerents and suspending the news 
bulletins prepared in the press sections of their Embassies. 

June 17.—It was announced in Madrid that the Government had 
been invited by the German Government to take part in the peace 
negotiations. The number of Italian ships sheltering in Spanish ports 
was stated to be 24. 

June 19.—A plot against the Government was discovered by the 
police and many arrests made at Barcelona and Valencia. 

_ June 21.—The Madrid papers contained many articles attacking 
Great Britain and the British Empire. 

June 22.—The Council of Ministers approved plans for the creation 
of an air fleet and for the reorganization of the Militia. 

General Franco received Sir Samuel Hoare and discussed all questions 
affecting Anglo-Spanish relations for an hour. 

June 23.—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor arrived in Madrid. 
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SUDAN 

June 20.—Thousands of refugees from Abyssinia who had come ty 
the Sudan after the Italian conquest were stated to be forming a legion 
to deliver their country. The Government received pledges from many 
chiefs and leaders to put all their resources at its disposal for the 
prosecution of the war. 


SWITZERLAND 


June 12.—Eight bombs were dropped at Geneva, killing 2 people and 
wounding 18. Bombs also fell on a station near Lausanne, killing ? 
people, and others fell in the regions of Daillens and Traigny. 

June 14.—Der Bund of Berne published a message from Rome 
stating that Italy regarded Britain as the chief enemy, and wanted “to 
have a definitive and historic explanation with Britain with a view to 
securing the leading position in the Mediterranean”’. 

June 19.—A Polish division of some 16,000 men crossed into the 
country and was disarmed and interned. Large numbers of French 
troops also arrived, including Algerian Spahis, with a column of some 
7,000 horses and lorries, wagons and cars. 

Reports from Geneva stated that Polish troops were refusing to be 
disarmed and were returning to France to continue fighting. 


SYRIA 

June 22.—The French colony at Beirut telegraphed to President 
Lebrun and Marshal Pétain stating that Frenchmen in Syria and the 
Lebanon put all its confidence in them for safeguarding the honour oj 
France, and placed at their disposal all their resources, material and F 


moral, imploring them “‘to make every effort to continue the struggle, F 


in company with our Allies and with the Anglo-French Fleet in the 
territories of the French Empire, territories which the enemy has not 
penetrated and which intend to continue an indomitable resistance’. 

General Mittelhauser telegraphed to the French colony in Egypt 
thanking them for their message of June 20 to President Lebrun and 
stating that ““Frenchmen overseas with their forces still intact, consti- 
tute a certain token of victory. The French Army and residents in the 
Levant are at one with you”’. 

June 23.—The High Commissioner, broadcasting from Beirut, said 
“The General Officer Commanding in Syria has decided to carry on 
the mission of France in the Mandated Territories, and to defend them 
with indomitable energy for the honour of France and of her flag.” 
He added that he was in complete agreement with General Mittel- 
hauser; as regards the Levant no surrender was contemplated. 


TANGIER 

June 14.—The international zone was occupied by 1,200 Spanish 
Moroccan troops in order to ensure the maintenance of nevtrality. It 
was officially stated that the international administration would be 
continued and the rights of interested powers respected. 

Issue of Note by the Spanish Government and official French state- 
ment. (See Spain and France.) 

June 15.—More Spanish troops arrived. 
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June 16.—The Spaniards occupied the .aerodrome and a cruiser 
arrived in the Bay. 


THAILAND 

June 12.—Pacts of non-Aggression with Great Britain and France 
were signed in Bangkok, and a treaty of friendship with Japan signed 
in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

The Prime Minister told the press that the three agreements all 
provided specifically for respect of the country’s territorial integrity, 
and, further, that if one of the signatories was involved in war against 
a third Power the other signatory would not give assistance to that 
Power. The engagements were all reciprocal. 


TUNISIA 

June 20.—The elected representatives of the French population 
sent a message to Marshal Pétain stating that “Tunisia, which forms an 
integral part of the French Empire, could not be dissociated from it 
under any form whatever.” 

The population affirmed its desire to help defend France and her 
Empire to the end, in a message forwarded to the Prime Minister by 
the Resident-General. 


TURKEY 
June 11.—The Yeni Sabah published an article violently hostile to 


) Italy, and was suspended for infringing a Government order that no 
comments should be made on her entry into the war. 


June 12.—It was officially announced that commercial relations 
with Italy had been broken off. All Turkish ships were ordered to go 
to the nearest Turkish port to await orders. 

June 13.—Report of trade agreement with Germany. (See Germany.) 

Some classes of troops and reserve officers were called up. 

The press published articles condemning Italy and describing her 
assurances as worthless. 

The suspension of the Yeni Sabah was rescinded. The Aksham stated 


) that Italy’s action might indicate that Germany was bent on making 
) a supreme effort, and that she needed Italy’s help. It drew attention 


to the discrepancy between Ciano’s declaration that Italy had declared 


) war because of her obligations to Germany, and the German statement 
| that she acted of her own free will. The paper declared that Turkey's 


policy did not admit any provocative or aggressive act under any 


pretext, and Turkish morals could not justify the stabbing of a 
) veighbour in the back under the pretext of realizing the dreams of the 
) past 1,000 or the next 100 years. The events of the past year showed 
') what value should be attached to Mussolini’s assurances to Turkey, 
) Greece, and Yugo-Slavia. 


June 15.—More reservists were called up. 
June 17.—The Yeni Sabah declared that everything pointed to the 


) ‘act that the peace prevailing in the Balkans was due to an agreement 
|) between Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R., by which the fate of the 
') peninsula was postponed till accounts with the Western Powers had 
been settled. Once this had been done who, it asked, would be able to 
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prevent an all-powerful Germany from imposing her will on the Soviet 
Union and Italy? The Soviet leaders must be aware of this danger, 
but for some mysterious reason they behaved as if they were blind to it 

June 20.—It was stated ‘“‘in competent quarters” in Istanbul that 
Turkey would never permit the installation of a Power other thay 
France in Syria. She would accept only a declaration of the indepen. 
dence of Syria. 

All artisans in Istanbul were mobilized to complete the Straits 
fortifications. 

June 24.—The (American) correspondent of the International News 
Service and the London Daily Herald was asked to leave the country 
for sending objectionable news about Turco-Soviet relations. ; 

The Foreign Minister of Iraq and the Minister of Justice arrived in 
Angora. 


URUGUAY 

June 13.—The Government were informed by the German Minister 
that he was dissolving the local Nazi organizations and the German 
Workers’ Union. 

June 14.—Co-operation with the Argentine in suppressing Nazi 
activities. (See Argentina.) The police began a search of the country- 
side for Nazi support points or Siutzpunkts, and military patrols were 
placed on the chief railway stations, road junctions, etc. 

June 17.—The Senate passed the Government Bill empowering the 
Minister of the Interior to suppress societies which spread anti- 
democratic ideas, used foreign symbols, uniforms, or salutes, or aimed 
at taking political action outside Uruguay. It also gave powers to 
control all organizations fundamentally important to the country’s 
economy. 

The Chamber met in secret session to hear the report of the special 
committee investigating Nazi activities. Ten leading Nazis were 
arrested and large quantities of documents seized in police raids at 
numerous places in different parts of the country. Reports were 
current that a plot had been prepared to seize the country by shock 
troops organized in 14 districts, and only awaited Berlin’s orders to bx 
put into operation. 

June 19.—President Baldomir, in a broadcast, declared that the 
country’s future policy would be entirely and openly pro-Ally. 

The Foreign Minister issued a denial of reports that Uruguay had 
asked help from other American Governments. 

June 20.—The U.S. Cruiser Quincy arrived in Monte Video. 

June 21.—The paper El Dia published full details of the Nazi plot, 
with documentary evidence of the numbers and disposition of the forces 
required, the help expected from Nazis in Argentina and Brazil, the 
time needed for the campaign, and plans for the subsequent confisca- 
tion of all land. (The German Minister had circulated through the press 
a statement categorically denying the existence of a plot.) 

June 23.—The Foreign Minister, speaking at a luncheon to thie 
officers of the U.S. cruiser Quincy, affirmed the Government’s adherence 
to the principles of democracy, and the U.S. Minister stated that he 
was authorized by Washington to declare that the United States were 
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ready to give the fullest assistance to any American State which was 
the victim of aggression by any non-American Power. 


U.S.A. 

June 11.—The State Department announced the extension of the 
combat zone to include the Mediterranean. It also stated that the liner 
Washington, en route from Lisbon to Galway with over 1,000 passengers, 
had been stopped by an unidentified submarine and ordered to abandon 
ship. After repeating the signal “American ship’’ several times, the 
vessel was told ‘‘Thought you were another ship. Please go on.” 

It was estimated in New York that over 250,000 tons of Italian 
merchant shipping were in North and South American ports. Five 
were in New York harbour. 

Many Italian bodies and organizations issued statements denouncing 
Italy’s action in declaring war. 

President Roosevelt sent Congress a letter asking for the immediate 
appropriation of $50 million for Executive use as a refugee relief fund 
to be applied outside the orbit of existing Red Cross activity. 

He also signed the Bill appropriating $1,400 million for the Navy. 

June 12.—Orders were given in Washington to start work on 2 new 
battleships of 45,000 tons and 22 other vessels. 

The War Department ordered 93 attack ’planes to be made available 
for taking across the border into Canada for the use of the Allies. 
It also sold to the U.S. Steel Export Co. surplus munitions, etc., valued 
at $37,600,000, to be resold at once to the Allied Purchasing Board at 
cost price. 

The Army released a further 80 bombers, making 263 Army and Navy 
aircraft available for the Allies immediately. 

The President of the World New Zionist Organization announced 
in New York that the majority of the 100,000 American Jews of 
military age were not only ready and willing to fight for the Allies, 
but were already negotiating to do so with the authorities in London, 
Paris, Ottawa, and Washington. 

June 13.—The battleship North Carolina, of 35,000 tons, was 
launched at Brooklyn. 

It was stated at the White House that Mr. Roosevelt had given his 
address to Virginia University on June 10 before he received M. 
Reynaud’s cabled appeal of the same day. His secretary told the press 
that his address was, therefore, “entirely anticipatory and purely 
coincidence”’. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was reported to have warned 
the police of New York and other cities with large Italian populations 
of alleged instructions given from Rome to Italian Consuls-General to 
further the cause of Fascism in the United States in every possible way. 
A memorandum was distributed by the Police Department in New York 
to all personnel containing details of the Fascist organization, with 
instructions to make arrests wherever necessary. 

Hitler’s interview to an American journalist. (See Germany.) 

June 14.—The Italian Ambassador protested to the Secretary of 
State against the “campaign to arouse anti-Italian feeling in the 
United States’, and denied that Italian officials were engaged in any 
propaganda activities. 
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The President told the press that the official text of M. Reynaud’; 
second appeal had not yet reached him, but he had read it in the 
papers. The answer was: “‘We are doing everything we possibly can,” 

Congress passed a resolution authorizing postponement of the pay. 
ment of Finland’s half-yearly instalment of War Debt ($159,000). ~ 

June 15.—President Roosevelt cabled to M. Reynaud, “I am sending 
this reply to your message which, I am sure you will realize, has received 
the most earnest as well as the friendliest study on our part. First, let 
me reiterate the ever-increasing admiration with which the American 

ople and their Government are viewing the splendid courage with 
which the French Armies are resisting the invader. I also wish to 
reiterate in most emphatic terms that, making every effort under 
present conditions, the U.S. Government has made it possible for the 
Allied armies to obtain during the past weeks aeroplanes, artillery, and 
munitions of many kinds, and that this Government, so long as the Allies 
continue to resist, will redouble its efforts in this direction. I believe 
it is possible to say that every passing week will see additional material 
en route to the Allies.” 

After recalling the Government’s policy of not recognizing the results 
of territorial conquests by military aggression he stated that they would 
not consider as valid any attempts to infringe by force the indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity of France. He also said that “TI can 
further assure you that so long as the French people continue in the 
defence of their liberty, which constitutes the cause of popular institu- 
tions throughout the world, so long will they rest assured that material 
supplies will be sent to them from the United States in ever-increasing 
quantities and kinds.”’ 

He concluded by reminding M. Reynaud that these statements 
carried with them no implication of military commitments, since only 
Congress could make such commitments. 

June 17.—President Roosevelt signed the documents “freezing” 
French credits and capital in the United States, estimated at some 
$1,000 million. 

Mr. Hull told the press that the possible transfer of French posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere was “receiving attention’”’. 

The British Purchasing Commission stated that prompt and increased 
deliveries of all possible war supplies were its urgent desire. For all 
these it had ample resources. All French orders would be taken over 
by Britain. The “order of the day” for the Commission was “Full 
steam ahead”’. 

President Roosevelt signed a Bill authorizing the increase of the Navy 
by 11 per cent. The Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives announced the preparation of another Bill providing for a 
further 25 per cent increase, eventually adding 84 vessels to the Fleet 
at a cost of $1,200 million. ° 

The Senate, by a unanimous vote, approved legislation stating that 
the United States would not acquiesce in the transfer of possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere from one non-American Power to another. 

June 18.—President Roosevelt announced that some form of com- 
pulsory universal service for men and women would soon be proposed, 
not necessarily for combative duty, but for the following categories: 
(1) combat service; (2) duties in uniform behind the fighting line such 
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4s communications, technicians, air-field mechanics; (3) non-uniform 
technical training for industrial production in support of the forces; 
(4) conservation work to safeguard natural resources in war time. 

The Chief of Naval Operations told the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives that the Fleet should be increased 
by 70 per cent as soon as possible. 

“Col. Knox, speaking at Detroit, said that an Army of a million men, 
full preparedness, and a realization of the dangers confronting it, were 
necessary to keep the country out of war. He advocated greater aid 
for Great Britain through the sale of aircrafts, etc., United States 
control of the Atlantic either through possession of the world’s largest 
fleet or in co-operation with Britain, the development of the world’s 
most powerful air fleet, and compulsory military training. 

Mr. Stimson broadcast an address in which he advocated the repeal 
of the neutrality legislation, the throwing open of their ports to Allied 
shipping for repairs, etc., acceleration of the deliveries of aircraft, if 
necessary in American ships, the adoption of compulsory service, and 
other measures to assist the Allies and defeat Germany. 

It was stated in New York that the entire output of the Thompson 
Automatic Gun Co. was being sent to Great Britain in weekly ship- 
ments. 

June 19.—The State Department announced that on June 17, as a 
result of the French request for an armistice, the Ambassadors in 
Germany and Italy had been instructed to tell those Governments that 
the United States ‘“‘would not recognize any transfer and would not 
acquiesce in any attempt to transfer any geographic region of the 
Western Hemisphere from one non-American Power to another non- 
American Power’’. The decision was also communicated to Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands. 

Mr. Sumner Welles announced that invitations had been sent for a 
Pan-American Conference at an early date (probably July 15) at 
which an economic combine would be discussed, and said Havana 
might be the place meeting. 

The Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee announced 
that 20 fast motor boats, 10 submarine chasers and 10 torpedo-boats 
would be released by the Navy for sale to England. 

It was stated in New York that 60 Northrop bombers which were 
surplus stock of the Army and 80 others destined for France were to be 
released to Great Britain. 

Lord Lothian, addressing Yale University, said that “if Hitler beats 
us the totalitarian Powers will possess aeroplane-building facilities and 
naval and shipbuilding dockyards and industrial resources all over 
Europe, and especially in Germany, France, and Britain, which will 
enable them vastly to outbuild your own defensive preparations, 
whatever they may be, and that indefinitely’. 

He said the outcome of the struggle would affect them almost as 


/ much as it would affect Great Britain, for “if Hitler gets our Fleet, 


or destroys it, the whole foundation on which the security of both our 
countries has rested for 120 years will have disappeared’. 

_ He was not a pessimist, however, but in the coming struggle the last 
few aeroplanes and torpedo-boats, and the last few ships carrying tood 
and raw materials might make the difference between victory and 
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defeat. If they could hold out till Christmas he believed they woul 
have turned the tide. 

June 20.—President Roosevelt sent to the Senate the nominatioy 
of Col. Franklin Knox to be Secretary for the Navy and Mr. Stimson 
to be Secretary for War, both of them Republicans. (Mr. Edison hag 
announced his resignation as from June 24 and Mr. Woodring; 
resignation was announced during the day.) 

The President’s secretary told the press that Republicans had bee, 
appointed to the Cabinet ‘‘on behalf of national defence’’, and that 
the action was “‘in line with the overwhelming sentiment of the nation 
for national solidarity in a time of world crisis’. 

Mr. Hull, speaking at Harvard University, said there was no mor 
dangerous folly than thinking that American achievements could be 
preserved in isolation. No more vital test ever confronted the American 
people than what was now confronting it, and “our national indepen- 
dence, our cherished institutions are not immune from the challeng 
of the lust for power which already stalks so much of the earth's 
surface’. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
agreed to a request by the Navy that the Fleet’s complement of air- 
craft should be increased to 15,000 machines, to be provided under the 
new Naval Expansion Bill. 

The formation in Washington was announced of an organization 
called ‘‘Save Europe’s Children’’, under Federal supervision, and with 
the Secretary of the Interior as chairman. 

A United States Committee for the care of European children was 
formed in New York, to co-ordinate all available American resources 
for the care of child victims of the war. Its programme included 
co-operation with Canada. 

June 21.—The Anglo-French Purchasing Commission stated that 
orders for over 10,000 aircraft had been placed to date, at a cost o/ 
over $1,000 million, and that 20,000 engines had also been ordered. 
So far nearly 2,500 aeroplanes had been delivered to the Allies. 

The American Red Cross presented £100,000 to the St. John War 
Organization of Great Britain. é 
June 22.—The House of Representatives passed unanimously the 
Bill authorizing an expenditure of $4,000 million for the expansion of 

the Fleet by 1,325,000 tons in the next 6 years. 

Congress went into recess until July 1. : 

June 24.—Mr. Hull announced that Mr. Biddle, the Ambassador to f 
Poland, had been ordered to go to London. (He had been acting in [7 
immediate ambassadorial relation to the French Government at 
Bordeaux, Mr. Bullitt having remained in Paris.) 

The Republican Convention opened at Philadelphia. 


U.S.S.R. 
June 12.—Sir Stafford Cripps and the new French Ambassador, 
M. Labonne, arrived in Moscow. 


June 14.—M. Molotoff received Sir Stafford Cripps and, later, M. 
Labonne. 


An ultimatum was presented to the Lithuanian Government, 
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expiring at 10 a.m. the next day, demanding the resignation of the 
Government and the removal and prosecution of the Minister of 
the Interior and the Chief of the Political Police. It complained of the 
kidnapping of Red Army soldiers and of Lithuania’s violation of the 
pact with the Soviet by making a Baltic military agreement which was 
considered to be directed against Russia. Finally, it required Lithuania 
to form a Government which would enjoy the confidence of Moscow, 
and to grant free passage to Soviet troops. 

June 15.—Occupation of Lithuania by Soviet troops. (See Lithuania.) 
Agreement with Germany for settlement of frontier incidents. (See 
Germany.) 

June 16.—M. Molotoff handed Notes to the Latvian and Estonian 
Ministers, requiring an immediate change of Government and the 
free passage of troops to occupy important centres, in order to guaran- 
tee the fulfilment of the Pact of Mutual Assistance signed in Oct. 
1939. The Notes declared that the two countries had violated the Pact 
because they had not cancelled their previous military alliance, but 
had even extended it, by including Lithuania and trying to include 
Finland. 

Acceptance of the demands was received from both Governments. 

June 18.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that there were 120 
Red Army divisions stationed on the frontiers with Germany, Hungary, 
and Rumania. 

June 22.—The Tass Agency stated that there was no truth in reports 
that Soviet troops were massed on the Lithuanian frontier; there were 
only 18 to 20 divisions along the borders of the three Baltic States. 


© It then declared that ‘‘neighbourly relations between the Soviet Union 


and Germany resulting from the conclusion of the non-aggression pact 
cannot be shaken by any rumours or petty propaganda, since these 
relations are based not on any transient motives of an economic 
character but on the fundamental interests of the Soviet Union and 
Germany as States”. 

June 24.—It was announced that diplomatic relations with Yugo- 
slavia had been resumed, and Ambassadors appointed by both Govern- 
ments. 


VATICAN CITY 
June 12.—It was understood that the Osservatore Romano had 


7) YUGOSLAVIA 


June 20.—The French colony agreed unanimously to telegraph to 
President Lebrun, the French Government, General Mittelhauser, 
General de Gaulle, and the Residents in Tunisia and Morocco beseech- 
ing them to break off immediately the pourparlers with the enemy. 
“The colony,” it stated, ‘‘places at the disposition of the country its 
persons and all its property in order to continue the struggle . . . in 
France or elsewhere, with the firm determination to carry on the war 
to final victory.” 
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A separate telegram to General Mittelhauser declared that th 
invasion of the motherland ought not to lead to the capitulation of the 
Empire. While France had an Empire she could find men to resis, 
The French in Yugoslavia placed themselves at his disposal an 
awaited his orders. 

June 21.—The conclusion was announced of a trade agreement with 
Italy. 

June 24.—Resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia. (S¢ 
U.S.S.R.) 
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The French Colonial Empire 


Information Department Papers, No. 25 


* 


This Paper will give a brief account of the 
strategic, military and political importance of 
France’s Colonial Empire, of the principles 
on which it has been governed, and of the 
policy adopted by France towards its peoples. 
It will contain: 


1. A general account of the empire, its 
administration, production and trade, 
and military strength. 


. A brief account of the more important 
countries included in the empire, Le. 
French North Africa (Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco), French tropical Africa and 
Madagascar, Indo-China, the mandated 
territory of the States of the Levant 
(Syria and Lebanon). 


About 48 pp. 3 maps 
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